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U Thant’s resignation 


“Remember that U Thant once blurted 
out in despair that the American people, 
if they knew the truth, would never sup- 
what thelr government was doing 
Vietnam, and you begin to get some 
conception of the bitterness that lies 
behind this good and humane man’s re- 
fusal any longer to acquiesce in the lofty 
Impotence to which US policy consigns 
oe - I. F. Stone’s Weekly, September 
12. 
Two thoughts come to mind with refer- 
ence to U Thant’s decision not to offer 
himself for a further five years as UN 
Secretary General. First, a man in U 
Thant’s position no doubt must feel 
himself obliged by the nature of his 
office to think carefully before openly 
contradicting or criticising any UN mem- 
ber (especially one of the ‘Big Pow- 
ers’), even if his condemnation is rather 
more implicit than explicit: he clearly 
cannot afford to risk being considered 
“ partisan.” 


Second, it’s a safe bet that U Thant had 
no illusions about the UN, or about the 
almost impossible job ‘he was taking on 
when he became Secretary General; so 
it’s probably wrong to say that he’s leav- 
ing because he’s become disillusioned, or 
that it’s a simple case of innocence des- 
troyed. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that U 
Thant, by temperament and public posi- 
tion, would reserve outspoken criticism 
of a UN member only for those cases or 
occasions he judged to be so exception- 
ally important as to warrant risking the 
lasting effectiveness of his person, his 
position, and the institution he served. 

Accordingly, when he announced his de- 


Editorial 


cision last week with a few well-chosen 
words, it wasn’t difficult to see in which 
direction the finger was being pointed: 
“The cruelty of this war and the 
suffering it has caused the people of 
Vietnam are a constant reproach... 
The pressure of events is remorse- 
lessly leading towards a major war, 
while efforts to reverse that trend are 
lagging disastrously behind . . . The 
tragic error is being repeated of rely- 
ing on force and military means... 
Peace in south-east Asia can be ob- 
tained only through respect for the 
principles agreed upon at Geneva in 
1954, and indeed for those contained 
in the United Nations Charter.” 
And the official UN press release, while 
trying hard to retain an atmosphere of 
“business as normal,” reported this, on 
Bue question of China’s admission to the 


“The Secretary General said he must 
confess to a sense of dissatisfaction 
with the fact that the Organisation 
had not yet achieved universality of 
membership. Both regional and global 
problems became more intractable be- 
cause of this circumstance. This was 
true, for example, of the lack of pro- 
gress in disarmament.” - UN Informa- 
tion Centre, September 6. 
The examples quoted constitute as clear 
a condemnation of US policies as one 
could reasonably expect from a man in 
U Thant’s position. His bitterness is 
hardly surprising when one considers 
the personal humiliations he’s endured 
over the Vietnam issue and the mire of 
ineffectuality towards which the UN has 
been dragged in recent years, largely by 


the US. One example was the disclosure 
by Eric Sevareid in Look, November 
1965, that at the beginning of 1965 U 
Thant had conveyed diplomatic peace 
overtures from Hanoi to the US, but had 
received no acknowledgement. 

Nor could U Thant fail to be badly 
disheartened by the general condition 
of the UN. The situation has worsened 
during the last two years in successively 
clear stages: the parachute drop in the 
Congo (November 1964); the intransi- 
gent US fight to remove the Soviet vote 
in the General Assembly (December 
1964); the sudden escalation of the Viet. 
nam war to the North (February 1965); 
the unilateral intervention in the Domi- 
nican Republic, negatively compounded 
by post facto OAS support (April 1965); 
the bombings of Hanoi and Haiphong 
(July 1966); and, immediately, the 
rigged and gerrymandered elections in 
South Vietnam (September 1966). 


But what is a Secretary General to do, 
and what on earth are those small] non- 
aligned members, who have some genu- 
ine interest in seeing the UN work, ex- 
pected to do, when they find themselves 
faced with the kind of predicament des- 
cribed by Conor Cruise O’Brien: 
“The first working assumption, which 
every professional makes, and few pro- 
fessionals publicly refer to, is that if 
the US does not want a given course 
of action to be taken, then the UN - 
that is to say the Security Council, 
the General Assembly and the Secre- 
tariat - will refrain from taking that 
course of action. 
“he second assumption . . . is that 
any action taken by the UN must 


SNCC UNDER PRESSURE 


On August 13 and the few days that 
followed, six people were arrested in 
Philadelphia and charged with conspir. 
acy and possession of explosives. One of 
them is a worker for the Student Non- 
violent Co-ordinating Committee. They 
were arrested in midnight raids on four 
properties, including the SNCC offices, in 
which eighty armed detectives took part. 
In one of the apartments raided, police 
claimed to have found 24 sticks of dyna- 
mite. 

James Forman, director of the SNCC 
national office in Atlanta, told American 
pressmen on August 19 that “ the Phila- 
delphia white power structure” was 
framing SNCC; he said there was “ very, 
very good evidence” that the dynamite 
had been planted by police. Mr Forman 
has taken over the direction of activities 
at SNCC’s Philadelphia office. The regu- 
lar director, Fred Meely, has disappeared 
and “remains as director in exile.” 

The police charges and SNCC’s counter- 
charges remain to be proved or dis- 
proved; but something of the atmosphere 


surrounding the case can be judged from 
the way in which Acting Police Commis- 
sioner Frank Rizzo has issued press state- 
ments to the effect that dynamite had 
been seized from “ irresponsible people ” 
and that “the citizens of Philadelphia 
can rest easier at night.” James Forman 
has also claimed that excessive bail 
($50,000) violated the _ constitutional 
rights of the accused, and that Philadel- 
phia’s mayor, who said in July that 
Stokely Carmichael (SNCC national 
chairman who was ‘himself arrested last 
week in Atlanta) should be banned from 
all northern cities, was trying to destroy 
SNCC nationally. 


But if the Philadelphia authorities can 
be criticised, the SNCC people also have 
some things to think over. Why, for 
instance, have Frank Meeley and two 
other SNCC staff workers gone under- 
ground? Even if they are innocent, can 
their disappearance not be used to sug- 
gest that they are guilty? 


In the same way, recent SNCC state 


ments about violence may have made the 
group’s position more difficult. When 
pressed by reporters on August 19, 
James Forman said: “If a policeman 
came up and hit me on the side of the 
head, I'd hit him back.” If the police 
want to frame an organisation by making 
it appear that it is planning acts of 
violence, it is much easier for them to 
do so if the organisation has made state. 
ments suggesting that it is in favour 
of violence. 

However, these are questions for SNCC 
workers to ponder; they are not a 
reason to fail to support a group which is 
under a strong and concerted attack. 
Representative Wayne Hays of Ohio put 
his view very clearly in Congress on 
September 8: ‘“ Carmichael and his an- 
archist group belong behind bars and 
the quicker we get him there the better 
off this country is going to be.” This 
statement is as inflammatory as any that 
Stokely Carmichael has made; but no- 
ol will arrest Representative Hays for 
it. 


fit in with the United States’ estimate 
of its own diplomatic interests. The 
third assumption is the corollary, that 
extensions of the power and influence 
of the UN are likely to be more at 
the expense of the Soviet Union and 
its allies than of the other sovereign 
members. The fourth is that the UN 
is unlikely to encroach on the inter- 
ests of America's allies, unless it 
should be expedient, on a wider view 
of American interests, for the US to 
permit the UN to do so. 


“The fifth assumption is that if, in 
the judgment of the State Department, 
it is expedient to sacrifice the real or 
supposed immediate interests of any 
of America’s allies, for the strengthen- 
ing of America’s over-all diplomatic 
position, then the UN is likely to act 
in a manner disrespectful to these par- 
ticular allies and their interests.” - 
“Conflicting Concepts of the UN.” 


Given this kind of situation, it’s difficult 
to foresee any hopeful future at all for 
the UN. Some of its subsidiary agencies 
(UNESCO, UNICEF, WHO, etc) are do- 
ing very worthwhile work, and they de- 
serve support, encouragement, and a far 
greater measure of concrete help, in 
the form of larger budgets and so on. 
But the parent organisation itself exists 
at the moment merely as a convenient 
arena for verbal gymnastics and ideologi- 
cal shadow-boxing. 

Roy Bennett was sounding the alarm 
more than a year ago: 


“‘ Whether the damage already done is 
reversible only a change in (US) policy 
can demonstrate. One fact, however, 
is abundantly clear: by continuing our 
present policies we risk destroying the 
most promising experiment in inter- 
national collective security to date.” - 
“Time Bomb at The UN.” 
Those policies have manifestly remained 
unchanged. Above all, the Vietnam situ- 
ation now seems completely out of con- 
trol. U Thant’s public statements during 
the last two years have verged on the 
desperate, as befits a desperate situ- 
ation: 
“We are in the position of the bomb 
disposal team which knows the danger, 
hears the ticking, and watches with 
mounting anxiety as others shake and 
jostle the dangerous explosives.” 
(May 1965) 


“The internationa] climate has not 
been so explosive since the end of 
World War II... If fear and suspicion 
prevail ...I am afraid we are going 
to face a great and terrible holo- 
caust .. . All the wonderful creations 
of mankind, all the achievements in 
mankind’s history of about one million 
years, are in danger of being obliter- 
ated.” (August 1966). 
Meanwhile, the Johnsons and the Gold- 
bergs continue to proclaim: “ We who 
participate in the work of the Organisa- 
tion readily understand the many frus- 
trations of the difficult office of the 
Secretary General.” Of course, of course. 


2 Peace News September 16 1966 


Israel 


I would like to make some comments 
on Uri Davis’s proposals for solving 
the Arab refugee problem (Peace News, 
September 2). 

1. The figure of one million refugees has 
often been refuted as being up to 40% 
too high. 

2.The virtually unpublicised expulsion, 
or flight from intolerable conditions, of 
hundreds of thousands of Jews resident 
in the Arab countries for centuries, 
and their resettlement in Israel makes 
it justifiable to consider the matter 
as an exchange of population. Perhaps 
the Israelis should have created re- 
fugee camps in the Negev and left 
these refugees to rot year in and year 
out so that they can be used as a 
political pawn? Perhaps the Germans 
should have done the same with mil- 
lions of expellees from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia? 

3. The solution proposed by Davis would 
result in Arabs becoming one-third, or 
more, of the population of Israel! 
Imagine a proposal to admit 18 million 
coloured immigrants into the UK! 

4. One supposes that the very first annual 
batch of returned Arabs would include 
a happy contingent from the so-called 
“Palestine Liberation Army” to 
which Davis’ answer would be his pro- 
posed lifting of military rule. “ What 
is a death wish, chaver?” 

No-one doubts the seriousness of the 

problem. Over-simplification and utopian 

chit-chat will not solve it. While negotia- 
tion is ultimately the only sane answer, 
it must_be borne in mind that the prob- 
lem of Jewish refugees was solved by the 

Jewish state with the aid of Jews every- 

where. The problem of German refugees 

was solved by the Germans. Only the 

Arab refugee problem has been allowed 

by the oil-rich kingdoms and the Arab 

states (recipients of aid from East and 

West) to fester for 18 years. 

Melvin Durden, 

286 Stradbroke Grove, Ilford, Essex. 


Uri Davis (September 2) reminds us that 
the Israeli government spends a higher 
proportion of its budget on armaments 
than any other country - but he does 
not point out that no other country is 
so completely surrounded by hostile 
armed nations, and that the aim of the 
Arab’ “ Palestine Liberation Army” is 
to “drive the Israelis into the sea.” To 
suggest, as Uri Davis does, that the 
Israeli “ruling class” has a vested in- 
terest in the “tense situation” in order 
to rule the alleged divided European and 
“ Oriental” Jews, serves only to provide 
an example of Davis’s highly prejudiced 
wild speculations. Who is the “ruling 
class” that Davis speaks of? Is not the 
Israeli government democratically elec- 
ted by universal suffrage, and by propor- 
tional representation? 

What evidence is there for Uri Davis's 
claim that the “ Oriental” Jew is treated 
as a second-class citizen? Absolutely 
none, as far as I can judge. During a 
recent stay in Israel I went out of my 
way to investigate the charge made in 
a letter published some time ago in 
Peace News, headed “Race Riots in 
Israel,” that the so-called ‘“ Oriental” 
Jew was being unfairly treated. As a 
result of speaking in Tel Aviv to Euro- 
pean and non-European Jews, and Jews 
born in Israel, I learned that the inci- 
dents described in the letter were solely 
the outbreak of hooliganism by a gang 
of juvenile delinquents, who were not 
protesting about anything specific. They 
were not campaigning against anything. 
There was no underlying racial grievance 
involved, and everyone I spoke to was 
at a loss to even speculate how the term 
“race riots” could come into the pic- 
ture. 

I spoke to Jewish immigrants from Al- 
geria who had lived in Israel two years 
or more, they certainly did not feel they 
were being treated as inferiors. Housed 
temporarily while they received six 
months’ education in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and in some cases subsequently 
receiving vocational training, they were 
then housed in new blocks of flats and 
houses which they could purchase with 
100% _ government loans. 

The Yemenite Jew was treated in the 
Yemen as a third-class citizen, under- 
privileged in relation to the Arabs ‘in 
the Yemen who do not themselves en- 
joy a high standard of life. The Jew in 


the Yemen had no right to vote, let 
alone a right to hold office. The Yemen- 
ite Jews were transported to Israel by 
the Israeli government. This can only 
be described as a rescue operation for 
which the Yemenite Jews will always 
be grateful. 

Equally vague is Davis’s sneer at the 
kibbutzim. Judged by all other observers, 
the kibbutzim are highly successful. 
There are no exploiters or passengers: 
those who have ambitions to become 
tycoons or live on the exploitation of 
others can leave if they wish to. The 
kibbutz is governed by an elected com- 
mittee none of whom may hold office 
for more than two years. These are facts 
which nail the lie that “most of the 
kibbutzim are run by political parties.” 

Equally untrue is Davis’s claim that it 
is “illegal to work on the Sabbath,” and 
“there is no public transport on the 
Sabbath.” There is no law in Israel to 
stop anybody working on the Sabbath, 
although some towns have local Sab- 
bath closing shop acts in the same way 
that Sunday closing of shops is enforced 
locally in Britain. Nevertheless, restaur- 
ants and shops are open every day of the 
‘week in Israel and taxis run every day. 
Public transport runs on the Sabbath in 
Haifa - the second major town in Israel, 
housing one-third of the population of 
Israel. 

Only in one respect did the article 
convey the truth, when it quoted Davis 
as saying that Israel was sensitive to 
criticism. On leaving Israel I was invited 
to fill out a questionnaire giving my 
impressions of Israel, critical or other- 
wise. Israel is sensitive to criticism; but 
is this not a healthy sign in a democratic 
state? 

J. Garnell, 

141 High Street, Hampton Hill, Middx. 


The bully 


I am writing to clear up any misunder- 
standing that may have arisen as a result 
of my analogy of America with the 
“school bully” at the recent ICDP con- 
ference in West Germany (Peace News, 
September 2), since I was speaking as a 
CND representative. 

I said that because one of the “min- 
nows” (Vietnam) had stood up to the 
bully, we ought to go to his aid, other- 
wise there was a danger that the min- 
nows would end up being beaten up one 
by one. I did not stipulate, nor did I 
intend to imply, that force ought to be 
applied to restrain the bully; I was 
simply advocating concerted collective 
action. I also suggested that people ought 
not to pass by on the other side of the 
road when someone is being beaten up 
by a thug. 

I wanted to provoke the reflection that 
such wilful turning of a blind eye to 
flagrant breaches of law and order jeo- 
pardised the whole structure of justice 
and peace - and therefore the future 
security of all of us. But how does one 
effectively thwart the thug and bully? 
Malcolm Caldwell, 

7 The Glebe, London SE3. 


Easter march 


There must be many of us who share 
Alick South’s sense of disillusionment 
with the Easter march (September 2) 
as an effective propaganda activity, yet 
who doubt very much whether it would 
be possible to organise one along the 
lines he suggests. The conditions he 
would lay down are excellent - but how 
would he get them accepted? Alterna- 
tively, how would he ensure that the 
people who won’t accept them will stay 
away? This surely has been CND’s prob- 
lem all along and one that is proving 
increasingly intractable. 

Yet, having said all that, one begins to 
wonder .. . and to hope. Could a suffi- 
cient number of. self-disciplined, non- 
violent people be found who could im- 
press their character on the march as a 
whole? One thinks of various techniques 
which might be used to counter the 
slogan-shouting - such as “falling out” 
and waiting quietly by the kerbside, to 
rejoin a silent group as soon as it ap- 
pears. The new literature which Alick 
South calls for could help to make our 
purpose clear to the public. It could 
point out, for example, that our con- 
cern was for the whole of humanity, for 
the “yankee murderers,” the soldiers, 
sailors and airmen, no less than for the 


Letters to 
the Editor 


Vietnamese women and children and our 
fellow-marchers with the loud voices. 
Obviously, all this would need much 
thought and advance preparation, but, 
as Alick South suggests, now is the time 
to begin. What do others think? 

George Mann, 

Woodlawn, Beech, Alton, Hants. 


Solidarity Scotland 


George Williamson (August 19) denies 
that he and Walter Morrison “ published 
a leaflet calling on Glaswegians to 
‘smash in’ and ‘work over’ the US 
sailors from the Holy Loch base.” Fair 
enough. But details of this leaflet in 
fact appeared in a pamphlet on the 
Scottish peace movement published by 
Solidarity Scotland, of which George Wil- 
liamson is one of the editors and Walter 
Morrison a participator. No denial ap- 
peared there, nor was there any view- 
point expressed as to the position of 
Williamson, Morrison or any other sup- 
porters of Solidarity Scotland. 

Can we then assume that these comrades 
are in fact opposed to the views ex- 
pressed in the leaflet? George William. 
son’s letter does not specify this, it 
merely denies putting pen to paper on 
this occasion. I am sure many in the 
peace movement would like clarification 
on this point especially in view of the 
coming SCRAM demonstration and fu- 
ture possible joint peace action. ; 
For the record, I note from Direct 
Action that both Glasgow Anarchist 
Group and Glasgow Syndicalist Workers’ 
Federation strongly oppose both the 
leaflet and its sentiments. Does Solidar- 
ity Scotland and its supporters? 

Peter Neville, 

12 South Grove, Birmingham 23. 


In reply to Peter Neville, the most 
active supporters of Scottish Solidarity, 
myself included, disagreed with the leaf- 
let. 

It is true that we mentioned this leaflet 
in an article on “Scots Against War” 
in our pamphlet, with little comment; 
but then many papers include items 
which they wholly or partly do not agree 
with. This is especially true in a paper 
like ours which does not take an authori- 
tarian ‘hard line.” 

Our disagreement is based on several 
reasons, not least of which is the fact 
that the US servicemen are not the real 


enemy. : 
I have talked to people involved with 
the writing and distribution of the leaf- 
let, and they now feel they were wrong 
to produce it and that it was unfair 
to use our name and other groups’ names 
on it without consulting us. They now 
have different ideas from those expressed 
in the leaflet. ee 

However, they do insist that their 
motives were correct. They were dis- 
gusted at the various Communist and 
Trotskyist groups who were continually 
calling for armed support for the Viet 
Cong, but were unwilling to do anything 
themselves. Therefore in the leaflet they 
invited them to do something or shut 


up. 
George Williamson, 
33 Kelvingrove Street, Glasgow C3. 


Although I had a bundle of these leaflets 
sent to my home, I know nothing of the 
people who published them. Further- 
more, I have nothing whatsoever to do 
with the editing of Solidarity Scotland, 
although I have from time to time sup- 
plied them with material, as I have 
other papers. In the July edition of 
Solidarity Scotland, Jim Fyffe, co-editor 
of the magazine, has written a letter 
dealing with the leaflet. 

I think the publishers of the leaflet were 
wrong to use organisations’ names with- 
out asking their consent. I consider my- 
self a human being against war, but 
most emphatically not one of those who 
advocate smashing in and working over 
US sailors. 

Walter Morrison, 

70 Corkerhill Place, Glasgow. 


Scientists 


Mr Little in his letter (Peace News 
August 26) very rightly points out that 
the scientists made the H-bomb after 
Hiroshima. I can find no argument which 
can be used to justify their participa- 
tion in this project, but I would point 
out that the scientists who built the 


H-bomb were not the same group that 
built the A-bomb and that, in fact, after 
Hiroshima many refused to take part 
in the H-bomb project. 

I do not wish entirely to exonerate the 
scientists, for obviously if they had not 
built the bomb it could not have been 
dropped. What I do claim is that the 
politicians and the militarists were far 
more responsible for Hiroshima than the 
scientists (who still share some of the 
blame) and that after the bomb was 
tested many scientists tried hard to pre- 
vent its use and later to get it banned. 
It is one of the major defences of Mr 
Pople’s view that the scientists were 
naive enough to believe that when the 
war with Germany ended the bomb 
would not be used. On the other hand, 
the strongest argument against his view 
is that in Nazi Germany (a country 
which surely respected human life less 
than America) the scientists were able 
to keep Hitler from producing the 
bomb. 

N. J. Griffin, 

34 West Leake Road, 

East Leake, Leics. 


Tangwena land 


You published a letter from me appeal- 
ing for the interest of the British public 
in preventing my people being turned 
from their homelands. We are pleased 
to tell you that after this matter was 
raised in the Rhodesian parliament by 
Mr Chipunza, of the United Peoples’ 
Party, we are not now to be turned off 
our land at the end of this month. Our 
case is to have further consideration by 
the authorities. 

We thank you for publishing our appeal, 
and think this international interest has 
certainly helped us. We hope it may 
help us to remain here into the distant 
future. 

Rekany Tawangwena, 

Chief of the Tangwena, 

c/o Nyafaru, PB 8016 Rusape, Rhodesia. 


LSD 


I have only just seen the September 2 
Peace News, containing Tom McGrath's 
article, and I wish to express my horror 
at the irresponsible behaviour of parents 
who experiment with LSD and other 
drugs while they have small children. 
It is not funny to be a helpless child, 
completely dependent on one’s parents 
for the satisfaction of one’s physical and 
emotional needs, and to sense, vaguely 
and without words, that they are in the 
grip of some unknown force that makes 
them unable to cope. 

We have known over 50 years that 
neurosis is caused by bad experiences 
in early childhood. Why not act on the 
knowledge? 

Jane Darroch, 

9 Falcon Gardens, Edinburgh 10. 


John Barclay 


As one of what must be a dwindling 
number of survivors of those who were 
privileged to be asociated with Dick 
Sheppard and John Barclay at the in- 
ception of the Peace Pledge Union, may 
I add a tiny tribute. 

I first met John at the first PPU annual 
conference at Swanwick when we slept 
under canvas - itself demonstrating the 
urgency and spontaneity of our pacifist 
convictions, which he so _ completely 
epitomised. He sat at a table in a tent 
listening to the telephone in one hand, 
writing with the other, talking to a 
group of us, and I’m not sure he wasn’t 
trying to do something with his feet. 
Whatever he was doing or saying all 
through the years of our association 
afterwards, one always felt he was put- 
ting his whole self into it, and every 
act and word rang true. 

The two hallmarks of greatness are con- 
sistency, so that everyone always knows 
where you stand, and invariably having 
time to listen to and share in any con- 
cern the most insignificant person might 
bring to you. These John had, coupled 
with an indefinable and fathomless car- 
ing for individuals, which characterised 
his whole work for pacifism and befriend- 
ing deprived children everywhere. Would 
that his spirit might inspire us today 
and revive the fire in our hearts that 
he and Dick Sheppard kindled 30-odd 
years ago. 

C. William Hope Gill, 

88 Normandy Street, Alton, Hants. 


BOB OVERY 


“ For one moment the hate and sup- 
pressed violence implicit in the 
South African racial situation stood 
nakedly revealed.” Verwoerd seen 
here immediately after a white 
farmer attempted to assassinate 
him in 1960. 


South Africa: 


a glimpse 


the reality 


“This blood stain next to his desk must 
remain to serve as an inspiration to 
us.” - Mr Schoeman, South African Min- 
ister of Transport, a prospective prime 
minister. 


If the shocking murder of Dr Verwoerd 
served any useful purpose it is probably 
only that for one moment the hate and 
suppressed violence implicit in the South 
African racial situation stood nakedly 
revealed. For a moment the barriers to 
an emotional and moral awareness of 
the iniquity of apartheid were down; 
and it was obvious to all that something 
nasty and degrading is going on. When 
a man is reduced to an animal attack 
on another, shouting as the blood spurts 
out, ‘Where is that bastard? I'll get 
that bastard!” it is impossible to ignore 
the act and not ask how and why it 
happened. 


A feature of the obituaries and editorial 
comment appearing in the British press 
was the almost universal reluctance to 
praise Verwoerd. It was impossible for 
even the most conservative paper to 
evade the truth of Verwoerd’s apartheid 
policy and say, as John Biggs-Davison, 
the right-wing Conservative MP, said of 
Portugal's Africa policy in the Daily 
Telegraph last Thursday, “in time the 
West will be grateful.” 


The Daily Express in an editorial com- 
ment managed almost to convince itself 
that the tragedy was a Commonwealth 
tragedy, that the assassination was the 
result of Commonwealth ministers not 
restraining “political passions” but 
breaking the golden rule of “ non-inter- 
ference in each other’s affairs.” Never- 
theless, it couldn’t avoid the remark that 
“the doctrine of apartheid - racial segre- 
gation - is repugnant to people here” 
which seemed to contradict (mildly) the 
whole argument. Moreover, their chief 


of 


foreign reporter, Rene MacColl, con- 
demned South Africa for “ escapism on 
a massive scale,” if nothing else. 


In the Evening Standard, which carried 
the news of the assassination on Tues- 
day afternoon before the Wednesday 
morning dailes, early editions carried a 
forthright, thoughtful obituary: ‘“ A man 
of granite has died, but there will not 
be many mourners ... he created a 
fanatical course of events whose destruc- 
tive path will not end until many de- 
cades after him.” This was replaced, 
though, in later editions. 

Michael Leapman in the Sun opened: 
“Even in his death it is impossible to 
make excuses .. .” and finished: “ But 
to evaluate Verwoerd solely as the cre- 
ator of apartheid - however enormous 
and ghastly an achievement that might 
be - is perhaps to do him less than jus- 
tice; to let him off too lightly. 

“His real significance lies in that he 
not only evolved apartheid but that he 
also won it tacit acceptance by the major 
world powers. The British, Americans, 
the Russians and even African govern- 
ments, although condemning his policies 
unequivocally, continue to talk and trade 
with South Africa because it is profitable 
to do so.” 

The Daily Telegraph commented: “ He 
was vigorous, brave and gifted in leader- 
ship, qualities which deserved a better 
cause than the narrowing and, in effect, 
cruel doctrines in which he believed”; 
and Peregrine Worsthorne added: “‘ Not 
since Robespierre ... has any statesman 
managed to combine such hateful actions 
with such absolute faith in his own 
virtue...” 

In The Times their Cape Town corres- 
pondent wrote: “The delicate and 
dangerous situation the country is in 
has been underlined by the fact that al- 
though parliament has been sitting since 
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July 29, Dr Verwoerd had not yet said 
anything, even in reply to the Leader 
of the Opposition’s motion of no confi- 
dence in the first week of August. His 
silence has been generally attributed to 
his judgment that South Africa’s inter- 
national] relations were so delicate .. . 
that anything he said could and would 
be used against South Africa by those 
seeking its downfall.” A Times editorial 
remarked: ‘‘ Dr Verwoerd was probably 
more universally disliked than any other 
politician in any country”; and its obi- 
tuary called him “a quiet almost gentle 
purveyor of extreme policies.” 


The Guardian commented: ‘The politi- 
cal demise of Dr Verwoerd cannot be 
mourned without hypocrisy ...”; and 
in an interesting piece John Cope 
doubted whether his successors would 
have “the capacity for explaining away 
the contradictions of apartheid that Dr 
Verwoerd possessed . . . the illogicalities 
and injustices are crowding in.” 


Possibly the best article was by Anthony 
Carthew in the Daily Mail. In its front 
page comment the Mail said of South 
“here violence is powerless to 
do anything but reproduce itself.” Car- 
thew explored this proposition: “the 
killer’s knife let out only one man’s 
blood. It did not, it could not, let out 
the poison of South Africa’s attitude to 
life, to the world, to the majority of 
humanity living within its own frontiers 
... As a result of Dr Verwoerd's assassi- 
nation South Africa can only move fur- 
ther .. . towards what used to be called 
Fascism... 


“Violence to the body. Violence to the 
mind. I see litle hope for the continued 
freedom of the English language press, 
restricted as it has been in the past 
few years. Now even its tiny dissenting 
voice will disappear . . .” Many Afri- 
kaners, said Carthew, had come to think 
of Verwoerd as a “ Kaffir-lover”: “he 
was doing too much for the blacks... 
Was not his plan to extend the Bantus- 
tans, the African homelands, simply a 
way of gradually handing over this vast 
nation to the blacks? . . . As people 
outside (became) more and more con- 
vinced about Verwoerd’s evil intentions, 
people inside (became) more and more 
convinced about Verwoerd’s evil inten- 
tions.” 

Carthew argued, contrary to other news- 
papers, that the real power in South 
Africa already lies with Minister of 
Justice Vorster and his secret police. 
Vorster has created a state within the 
state: ‘The Suppression of Communism 
Act, with his regular amendments, has 
grown into an all-embracing piece of 
legislation governing the liberty of every 
citizen.” Whether or not Vorster takes 
over as prime minister “he will run 
the show.” 

It will be the more important that last 
week’s obituaries are remembered if 
Vorster remains outside the prime min. 
ister’s office and a ‘‘ moderate” replaces 
Verwoerd. South Africa will perhaps 
then maintain its publicity-front a while 
longer: the land of play and oranges 
and “ partnership.” Last week we got a 
glimpse of the reality; it should not be 
forgotten. 


ARTISTS SAY NO TO APARTHEID 


A leaflet with the heading “We Say 
NO to Apartheid,” sub-titled ‘A Decla. 
ration of American Artists,” is being 
circulated by the American Committee 
on Africa and is endorsed by a long 
list of eminent ‘‘stars” from various 
fields. The declaration states: ‘‘ Whereas 
South Africa is the only country in the 
world where oppression, denial of civil 
and human rights, and discrimination 
in every walk of life - based on colour - 
is legally enshrined in the Constitution 
and the law; 


“Whereas the South African policy of 
apartheid has been attacked by nearly 
every nation in the world, and in almost 
every session of the United Nations 
since 1946, with no response from the 
South African government except de- 
fiance, and a steady increase in repres- 
sive, authoritarian measures; 


“ Whereas under apartheid approximate- 
ly 5,000 political prisoners now sit in 
South African jail cells: 


“Under apartheid white miners earn 
approximately 15 times as much as Afri. 
cans, and in secondary industry about 
5 times as much; 


“Under apartheid 50% of all African 
children are tubercular at the age of 
+10 due to malnutrition, and the general 


infant mortality rate is one of the high- 
est in the world: 200 to 400 per 1,000 
for Africans, 27 per 1,000 for whites; 
“Under apartheid the government sub- 
sidy for an African child’s education 
amounts to $19.67 a year, for a white 
child’s $196.70; and whereas under apar- 
theid those non-whites residing (because 
employed) in urban areas are not permit- 
ted to share in the cultural advantages 
available to whites - may not visit art 
galleries, use the main public library, 
attend lectures, plays, or musical pro- 
grammes, or even the cinema except in 
their own segregated areas where the 
cultural fare is almost non-existent: 


“Let it be known that we the follow- 
ing, do pledge ourselves to do all within 
our power... 

“ Artists and sculptors ... Not to allow 
our work to be displayed in any South 
African exhibition; 

“Novelists, poets and essayists .. . not 
to permit our books to be published in 
South Africa; 

“Playwrights ... not to perform on the 
stage in South Africa, or to participate 
in making films in that country; 
“Composers, conductors, and musicians 
... not to conduct or perform music in 
South Africa, or to allow performances 
of our works there; 


“Film producers ... to prevent the 
showing of our films in the Republic of 
South Africa. 


“We make the above pledge... in 
solemn resolve to refuse any encourage- 
ment of, or indeed any personal or pro- 
fessional association with, the present 
Republic of South Africa; this until the 
day when all its people ... black and 
white . . . shall equally enjoy the edu- 
cational and cultural advantages of this 
rich and lovely land. 


“To this solemn pledge we hereby set 
our hands: 


Conrad Aiken (author); Joan Baez (sing- 
er); Bill and Cora Baird (marionettes); 
Tallulah Bankhead (actress); Harry Bela- 
fonte (singer); Saul Bellow (writer); 
Leonard Bernstein (conductor-composer); 
Leon Bibb (singer-actor); E. Power Biggs 
(musician); Victor Borge (entertainer); 
Oscar Brand (singer-writer); Dave Bru- 
beck (jazz musician); Carol Burnett (act- 
ress); Paul Cadmus (artist); Godfrey 
Cambridge (actor-comic); Carl Carmer 
(author); Diahanne Carroll (singer-act- 
ress); Paddy Chayefsky (writer); Jerome 
Chodorov (playwright); Dorothy Dan. 
dridge (actress - now deceased); Ossie 
Davis (actor); Sammy Davis Jr. (singer- 
actor); Ruby Dee (actress); Leon Fleisher 


(pianist); Henry Fonda (actor); John 
Forsythe (actor); James S§S. Garner 
(actor); William Gibson (playwright); 


E. Y. Harburg (lyricist); Julie Harris 
(actress); Van Heflin (actor); Granville 
Hicks (writer); Jerome Hines (operatic 
bass); Carmen de L. Holder (dancer); 
Lena Horne (singer); Langston Hughes 
(author); Eartha Kitt (artist); Miriam 
Makeba (singer); Marya Mannes (writer); 
Johnny Mathis (recording artist); Karl 
A. Menninger (psychiatrist); Burgess 
Meredith (actor-director); Arthur Miller 
(playwright); Warren Miller (novelist); 
Ashley Montague (anthropologist); Henry 
Morgan (actor-author); Patrice Munsel 
(singer); Edmond O’Brien (actor); Fred- 
erick O’Neal (actor-lecturer); Odetta 
(concert-artist); Sidney Poitier (actor); 
John Raitt (actor-singer); Jerome Rob- 
bins (director-choreographer); Paul Robe- 
son (singer-actor); Pete Seeger (music- 
ian); George Shirley (operatic tenor); 
Nina Simone (singer-pianist); Ed Sulli- 
van (television personality); Eli Wallach 
(actor); Poppy Cannon White (writer).” 


The American Committee on Africa is 
continuing to co-ordinate the support of 
stars from the entertainment and cul- 
tural fields and will issue a comprehen- 


sive list later. 
DAVE SHIPPER 
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Dick Nettleton on the TUC 


FOUR DAYS IN BLACKPOOL 


Dick Nettleton is north-west regional 
organiser for CND. He was in Black- 
pool last week for the Trades Union 
Congress, a member of the CND team 
which produced a daily bulletin for dele- 
gates, ‘‘ Focus.” 


The practice of holding mass conferences 
exclusively in the larger seaside resorts 
is only one manifestation of their in- 
creasing divorce from the everyday lives 
of the people. No wonder that year by 
year the amount of direct lobbying de- 
clines. 

This year CND attracted 400 to its pre- 
Congress march. A hurriedly mustered 
march of rank and file trade unionists 
produced a similar number to protest 
against the pay freeze. Redundancy- 
threatened aircraft workers sent a hand- 
ful of people over from Belfast to leaflet 
the Congress one morning, and the local 
Liberals produced special leaflets and 
held a meeting. The very effective Ber- 
trand Russell Peace Foundation exhibi- 
tion on Vietnam, held near the Congress, 
attracted over 700 visitors. 


Anyone who has been around both the 
peace and the labour movement for any 
time knows that where they meet, the 
peace issue is likely to get second con- 
sideration. “Is it about Vietnam, lad?” 
asked a delegate one morning as we were 
giving out Focus. I am nat young enough 
and he was not old enough to warrant 
the term of address, so I interpreted it 
as a sign of friendliness and replied, 
“Some of it.” “Then I don’t want to 
know about that, I’ve got enough to 
worry about as it is.” 


There were originally four motions on 
Vietnam, covering the implementation 
of the 1954 Geneva Agreements (wood- 
workers), British dissociation from 
American policy (Scottish motormen), a 
cessation of bombing of the North 


(firemen) and an omnibus which in- 
cluded the withdrawal of foreign forces 
(tobacco workers). The engineers put in 
an amendment to the firemen’s resolu- 
tion welcoming Wilson’s “initiative y 
and pledging support for any action the 
government or UN may take to bring 
about peace. The firemen accepted the 
amendment and the General Council con- 
curred. All the other resolutions were 
withdrawn. 


“Tt was better to accept it like that,” 
a fireman’s delegate told me, “rather 
than have it defeated.” 


The need to cut the arms bill had not 
been covered in any of the motions cov- 
ering the economy. The constructional 
engineers, however, submitted an amend- 
ment, which called for “ substantial cuts 
and curtailment of all forms of military 
expenditure,” to their own resolution; 
but in the compositing, the anti-freeze 
unions consolidated behind a composite 
which again omitted the military expen- 
diture point. 


Frank Cousins and Clive Jenkins both 
featured a cut in the arms bill as an 
alternative to the Wilson restrictions, 
and there were a series of good contri- 
butions on Vietnam; but there was no 
opportunity to stand up and be counted. 


On the wage freeze, the Left as usual got 
the better of the argument, but lost the 
vote. The British trade union movement 
is now committed to reluctant acceptance 
of a pay standstill with, as several dele- 
gates pointed out, no guarantees or effec. 
tive machinery in operation for prevent- 
ing price increases. 


The miner’s motion, opposing prosecution 
against any union that defies the freeze, 
fell half a million votes short, and as 
we surveyed the cumbersome voting pro- 
cedures being acted out below us, the 
man in front of me in the “visitors” 
gallery, his voice strained by the incred- 


ibility of it all, blurted out his disbelief 
in what he saw: ‘ They’re voting to send 
themselves to jail!” 


Boyd of the engineers, next year’s 
Chairman of the Labour Party, and Can- 
non of the electricians rounded on the 
“well paid” technicians and the newly 
affiliated town hall men and drove in 
the wedges of disunity between the 
manual and white collar workers. (Inter- 
union strife is rarely allowed on to the 
floor of Congress; it is usually patched 
over by the Disputes Committee.) 


We shall hear of this “split” again in 
coming months. For years the Labour 
Party has been wooing the ‘middle 
class”? votes; Wilson has made speech 
after speech slanted towards the profes. 
sional men and the technologists. In ten 
minutes, Boyd and Cannon undermined 
the gentle approaches. No doubt Harold 
Wilson will have a word or two with the 
new Party Chairman before he takes his 
seat; but what price now on the affilia- 
tion of the teachers? 


If a simple motion calling for a cut in 
the arms bill had been before this Con- 
gress it would either have carried or 
attracted a huge vote. A clear-cut call of 
opposition to trailing in the American 
wake on Vietnam would have produced 
a debate that would have spelt out the 
issue for millions of rank and _ file 
trade unionists. 


The peace issue should and could have 
been raised at Congress, but it would 
have required those in the trade union 
movement who are concerned to have 
been in at the beginning of the resolu- 
tion-forming processes at branch level. 
The General Council reported an affili- 
ated membership of 8,867,522. That is a 
hefty slice of the British people. We may 
not like the procedures ‘and personalities 
at the top, but the peace movement can- 
not afford to ignore a rank and file of 
this magnitude. 


John Papworth replies to Dave McReynolds 


Have we learnt nothing? 


I read David McReynold’s article, ‘“‘ Make 
Johnson the issue”’ (Peace News, Sep- 
tember 9), with a mounting unease. 

For one thing the style, with all its 
rhetoric and passion, was so familiar. 
But stripped of its accompaniment, what 
is Dave McReynolds saying? He says the 
Vietnam war is horrible, but that our 
buttons and stickers are not effective as 
anti-war measures, that using such things 
merely means we are “ opting out” and 
that they are a sign of our defeat. (Is 
this really true? Aren’t the buttons at 
least an effective means of small group 
communication which escape the power 
grip of the newspaper chains?) 

He then says ‘The issue is how to get 
rid of Johnson before he kills us all,” 
and then goes on to discuss how this 
might be tried (my italics), in terms so 
theatrical ‘and so unreal as would make 
the mind boggle were he not charitable 
enough to indicate that he is a Marxist. 
Dave McReynolds is not so fey to suppose 
that Johnson’s going will solve the prob- 
lem, for he makes a distinct reference to 
other forces such as the State Depart- 
ment and the Pentagon; but having said 
as much, having emphasised too that re- 
moving Johnson by violence will solve 
nothing, he devotes the rest of his article 
wholly to measures of attacking him by 
non-violent methods. 

I'am not concerned here with the effec. 
tuality or otherwise of his proposals for 
running a “peace” candidate against 
Johnson, nor with the proposal to “ im- 
peach Johnson.” He is explicit that 
neither of these moves will win, but ar- 
gues that they will make an excellent 
means of stating the anti-war case. Of 
course they will, and all power to Dave 


McReynold’s elbow in getting both cam- 
paigns under way. 

What worries me is that when the 20th 
century has run two-thirds of its course, 
a leading spokesman of the US peace 
movement can express no deeper aware- 
ness of the underlying nature of the 
American dilemma, and that ll his 
moral passion and heartsearching can 
yield only such manifestly ineffectual 
“ solutions.” Have we really learnt noth- 
ing? Are we not prepared to acknowledge 
that political institutions which inevit. 
ably produce wars of great horror and 
magnitude can only be resolved by poli- 
tical changes of a similar magnitude? 
Of course it is impractical to talk of 
political changes of this order, of whole- 
sale decentralisation of the political ap- 
paratus so that in its ordinary working 
it can express our moral concerns and 
be amenable to our moral drives; im- 
practical in the sense that they won’t 
effect sudden changes. But if we don’t 
begin now to make this the explicit 
cornerstone of our peace work, when 
are we ever going to start? And if we 
don’t start now, and confine ourselves 
instead to gestures which are largely 
empty and theatrical, why should we 
wonder if we fail to get results? Why 
should we expect anyone else to take us 
seriously? 

There is a marginal sense in which this 
or that personality in the White House 
can affect issues for good or evil. Ken- 
nedy was clearly fighting a desperate 
battle to break out of the logic of the 
power complex he was supposed to be 
running and which he saw clearly enough 
was leading ‘to war. Johnson is clearly 
allowing the logic of the US power com- 


plex to carry him along. This does not 
make him a moral monster or a moral 
pervert, or justify using him as a whip- 
ping boy for our own failure. 

Johnson appears to be a very ordinary 
man with an undue measure of responsi. 
bility for forces he neither fully under- 
stands or controls. There is no moral 
judgment we can make of Johnson's 
failure which is not also immediately 
applicable to our own. Moral judgments 
are an aspect of human relations; what 


‘kind of relationship do Dave McReynolds 


and millions of others have with John- 
son? Surely none that has meaning, for 
only a handful of people even regularly 
communicates with him and one can't 
have a significant relationship with a 
television image. 

Millions of us are trapped in a situation 
dominated by machines, machine forces 
and machine-orientated imperatives. In 
this situation our morality is made ir- 
relevant and we can only make it other- 
wise by seeking to repudiate the forces 
that have trapped us - over-centralised 
state power, institutional giantism based 
on the lust for gold and power, and so 
on. 

It was part of Gandhi’s greatness that he 
saw this dilemma and sought to spell out 
in political and personal terms the direc. 
tion we should take. But even Gandhi 
only made a beginning, and there are 
people today, Jayaprakash Narayan, E. 
F, Schumacher, Leopold Kohr and others, 
who are seeking to refine his analysis 
and apply it to our situation. Is it the 
new doctrine of the peace movement 
that we continue to make verbal acknow- 
ledgement of Gandhi’s work and teaching 
whilst ignoring it in practice? 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


“The appointment of Vorster as prime 
minister will be a disappointment to 
those who had hoped that Dr Verwoerd 
would be replaced by a moderate,” said 
the one o’clock news. I can’t number my- 
self in all conscience among the dis- 
appointed. More delighted, if such an 
emotion is appropriate in the macabre 
context of South African politics. At 
least the cards are down; Vorster is a 
more narrow, bigoted and cruel man 
than his predecessor. His shark-like 
features bear none of the paternal 
geniality with which Verwoerd contrived 
to lull some people into accepting his 
policies as benevolent. Vorster, ex-Nazi 
sympathiser, architected the Suppression 
of Communism Act and the ninety-day 
detention law, possibly the only conceiv- 
able pieces of legislation more deleter- 
ious to human liberty than apartheid it- 
self. Vorster is more bluntly represen- 
tative of where South Africa is really at. 
Now that the gloves are off what will 
be depressing will be the hypocricy and 
procrastination other nations involve 
themselves in to avoid having to recog- 
nise the state of South Africa for what it 


1s. 
* 2 * 


David Naden Associates, who made the 
Peace News film, Postcards Home (see 
page 7), are scoring a quiet and gradual 
critical success with another film, Slags’ 
Place, now showing at the Jacey, Charing 
Cross Road, with the Swedish film To 
Love. 
Slags’ Place was made in three weekends 
with a group of children from Fairmead 
Secondary Modern school in Debden. 
They were let loose on a “ large deserted 
acreage” at Purfleet - trees, bushes, 
riverside, 40 derelict cottages, and large 
Georgian mansion - and they improvised 
the action around a story line. A press 
release comments: 
“A film about children can be made 
either from an adult’s observation of 
them, which, to do convincingly, is 
very difficult; or else one can try to 
enter a child’s world and recreate their 
own impressions, which is virtually im- 
possible. Making Slags’ Place has con. 
fred this - but we enjoyed doing 
i fie 
David Naden Associates is a group of 
people who had been in the film in- 
dustry for some time and came together 
last year to get independence in the kind 
of films they wanted to make. Economic- 
ally, they say, “making shorts is a 
fool’s game”; they survive mainly by 
cutting films for TV. But they are get- 
ting somewhere: Slag’s Place is an 
official British entry at the Venice Docu- 
mentary Festival, and John Arden - Play- 
wright, which was produced for BBC 
North TV, got an honourable mention 
at San Francisco. . 
It seems Dave McReynolds, author of 
last week’s front page “Open Letter” 
was addressing the ICDP conference at 
his habitual high rate of delivery, when 
he was interrupted by a member of the 
audience who asked if he would mind 
speaking more slowly. McReynolds, 
pausing only momentarily, rapped back, 
“listen faster.” 
s s * 
The London Free School is holding a 
“Fayre.” Despite the quaint spelling, 
it promises to be an exciting and unusual 
collective event. Lasting all next week 
(September 18-25) it happens in the 
Notting Hill district with more or less 
static events at All Saints Hall, Powis 
Gardens, W11, every evening. Simultan. 
eously at the Mercury Theatre, Ladbroke 
Road, a six-day avant-garde film festival 
(Mon-Sat). Highlights of the Fayre in- 
clude a Pageant on the afternoon of Sept 
18 which contains ambdngst other entries 
an “open Jandau with Queen Elizabeth,” 
the Coal Utilisation Board float, the 
Unity Theatre float, the “ Royal Shake- 
speare Co. Theatre-Go-Round Bus,” the 
Afro-Cuban band, the Fantasy Agband 
and ‘“‘miscellaneous people.” Also a 
“Mystery Night” on Friday: “DIAS 
destructive event at Acklam Road Play- 
ground, 7 pm” and on Sunday 26 an 
Animated Jazz Concert with Mike West- 
brook, Jeff Nuttall and others. Full pro- 
gramme of these and other events from 
ae Free School, 26 Powis Terrace, 
1. 


ww 


NICHOLAS SIMS 


What future 


The Eighteen Nation Disarmament Com- 
mittee (ENDC) adjourned on August 25 
after seven months of fairly fruitless 
discussion. Although it resolved to begin 
its next session “as soon as possible” 
this will probably be not before the new 
year, and the ENDC’s lack of success 
has even led some people to wonder if 
there is any future for this particular 
piece of negotiating machinery. Might it 
not be better to create a new, enlarged 
disarmament committee through the UN 
Disarmament Commission or the pro- 
posed world disarmament conference? 
Whether the world disarmament con- 
ference scheduled for 1967 will actually 
take place is still in doubt. But it is an 
encouraging sign that India has come 
round to support for the conference, for 
which she was earlier unenthusiastic. 
This shift in policy was announced by 
Mr Dinesh Signh in the ENDC, accord- 
ing to a Times report of July 15. 
India’s decision may have been _infiu- 
enced by Mrs Indira Gandhi’s talks in 
Cairo and Brioni with the Egyptian and 
Yugoslav presidents, since it is they who 
are responsible for setting in motion 
the arrangements necessary to give effect 
to the UN General Assembly’s resolution 
in favour of the world disarmament con- 
ference. But this move must be seen in 
the wider context of India’s foreign 
policy, in relation both to China and 
to India’s erstwhile partners in non- 
alignment. The Yugoslav-Egyptian reso- 
lution passed at the UN last year made 
it clear that the world disarmament 
conference would be open to all coun- 
tries, whether or not they were mem- 
bers of the UN. It was an obvious device 
to bring in China; and when the Swed- 
ish delegation leader at Geneva, Mrs 
Alva Myrdal, proposed early this year 
that the ENDC should make itself re- 
sponsible for the conference arrange- 
ments, as a preparatory commission, In- 
dia shot down the idea. It might act 
very differently if the proposal were to 
be revived in the next ENDC session. 


There seems to have been a reassess- 
ment of the extent to which the Chinese 
“threat to India’s security bars the 
way to arms control and disarmament, 
although this is not to underestimate 
India’s reluctance to sign a non-prolifera- 
tion treaty without strong guarantees and 
concessions by the nuclear powers. 
Moreover, in so far as India has now 
shifted into line with Yugoslavia and 
the United Arab Republic, disarmament 
may be the issue on which India has 
chosen to reaffirm its old and much 
battered belief in a form of nonalign- 
ment. 


* * * 


Is a world disarmament conference 
worth holding anyway? China and Ethio- 
Pia have at various times in the last two 
years called for one, without success; 
and the ponderous procedure of the UN 
Disarmament Commission, on which over 
100 member states sat from April to 
June last year, does not offer a hopeful 
precedent for a UN-sponsored gathering 
at which nearly 130 countries could in 
theory be represented. Pessimists can 
recall that the UN Disarmament Com- 
mission itself resolved at its 1965 session 
that the work of negotiation should be 
transferred back to Geneva. 


Any benefit from a world disarmament 
conference would come not from the 
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for disarmament? 


plenary sessions, but from the setting up 
of a smaller negotiating committee or a 
number of working groups. The net re- 
sult, at best, would be to set in motion 
talks similar to those which have gone 
on in Geneva for the last six years, but 
with a different membership and an 
improved procedure. While China is, of 
course, the most notable absentee at the 
UN, she is not the only one, and any 
realistic disarmament talks should take 
account of two other 
Switzerland and West Germany, both 
potential (though unlikely) nuclear 
powers. There are other potential nu- 
clear powers which are members of 
the UN but not of the ENDC: Israel is 


the outstanding example. A new com- 


mittee could remedy these omissions. 


It might well improve, too, on the pro- 
cedure of the ENDC. This has taken the 
form of plenary debates, alternately on 
general and complete disarmament and 
on partial and collateral measures. In 
a new disarmament committee, working 
groups might be established (as has 
been proposed, without success, on the 
ENDC) to get down to tackling the prob- 
lems of particular measures or definition 
of terms, and perhaps also of regional 
disarmament. Although Eastern, Western 
and nonaligned caucus meetings would 
no doubt continue, it is probable that 
some of the more independent delega- 
tions of NATO and Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries would find a greater freedom of 
manoeuvre in smaller, less formal work- 
ing groups than they have done in 
plenary session, and would be propor- 
tionately more useful participants. 

The ENDC has evolved its own conven- 
tions, which are not necessarily the best. 
There is no reason why a new committee 
should adhere to the convention of only 
meeting normally on two days of the 
week, or why the USA and USSR should 
share the chairmanship. It need not even 
meet in Geneva: indeed, a move away 
from lakeside luxury might be the best 
way of brightening up the disarmament 
negotiators’ image, which Lord Chalfont 
adinitted not long ago was becoming 
a trifle tarnished by public suspicion that 
the delegates rather enjoyed prolonging 
their stay in such pleasant surround- 
ings. 

In short, a world disarmament confer- 
ence could put now life into the talks 
by calculated structural changes. The 
major problem remains China. The Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution last year met 
with a rebuff from Peking, and there is 
no apparent reason to expect a change 
of heart. Even if China were by some 
miracle to attend the world disarmament 
conference while still not seated in the 
UN, there is a danger that it would in- 
sist on a new disarmament committee 
cutting the links which at present allow 
the ENDC, although not part of the UN 
machinery, to use UN facilities and the 
services of Mr William Epstein's ex- 
perienced Disarmament Department of 
the Secretariat. 


These are real difficulties, but the oppor- 
tunity for progress is real too. Take, 
for instance, the American and Soviet 
statements in the ENDC at its closing 
session on August 25. 


For the USA, Mr Adrian Fisher accepted 
the Swedish proposal that July 1, 1967, 
should be fixed as the deadline for agree- 
ment on “ cut-off” - ceasing the produc- 
tion of weapons-grade fissile material. 


non-members, | 


For the USSR, Mr Alexei Roshchin indi. 
cated support for a second partial test- 
ban treaty on the basis of the UAR’s 
plan. This would ban all underground 
nuclear tests of a seismic magnitude 
higher than an agreed threshold, with 
signatories undertaking to announce all 
tests at sublimina] seismic magnitudes. 
Although the Swedish alternative of a 
comprehensive test ban, with verification 
by challenge instead of regular on-site 
inspection, has objective advantages over 
the Egyptian proposal, its present un- 
acceptability to the USA and the USSR 
seems to rule it out as a practical possi- 
bility. The significance of Mr Roshchin’s 
statement lies in his implicit readiness 
to accept, for the sake of a test ban 
extension, the American objections to a 
total test ban without on-site inspection. 
These objections are based on the asser- 
tion (rejected by the USSR) that distant 
detection instruments cannot yet discrim- 
inate between natural earth tremors and 
nuclear tests at all seismic magnitudes. 
One would hope that new technological 
advances will soon eliminate the disputed 
range of shockwaves to the satisfaction 
of the Americans, when a third and final 
test-ban treaty can be concluded. 


Inertia at Geneva; the Eighteen 
Nation Disarmament Committee 
has ground to a lethargic stalemate. 
What must be done to ensure that 
a new world disarmament confer- 
ence doesn’t suffer the same fate? 


Taking the two August 25 statements to- 
gether, there seems to be new hope for 
both “ cut-off” and an extension of the 
test ban, two measures of arms control 
which would contribute signally to dim- 
inishing the risk of nuclear weapons 
spreading, and would lead naturally to 
negotiation on disarmament itself. The 
world disarmament conference might 
then be well timed to capitalise on the 
manifested political will for arms control 
and to look seriously at the structure 
of negotiating machinery best suited to 
channelling this spirit into effective dis- 
armament. 

The political will is of course dependent 
on events outside the immediate field 
of arms control, and it cannot be too 
often repeated that the tension generated 
by the Vietnam war works against any 
agreement at Geneva. Nevertheless, the 
initiatives taken by nonaligned members 
of the ENDC appear to be having some 
good effect; a joint memorandum of 
eight nonaligned members presented to 
the ENDC on August 23 affirmed that a 
non-proliferation treaty was both “ poss- 
ible and really urgent.” 

A world disarmament conference would 
provide a useful forum for the re-airing 
of proposals, such as the Ethiopian plan 
for an international convention banning 
nuclear weapons (put forward in the 
ENDC in August 1964 and February 
1966). Other nonaligned countries which 
have shown an interest in arms control 
and disarmament would do well to pre- 
pare new plans for this occasion. For 
the part played by nonaligned nations 
on the ENDC should entitle them to a 
favourable hearing if the conference 
takes place. 


Nicholas Sims is studying International 
Relations at Oxford. He is a member of 
the Friends Peace and International Re- 
lations Committee, and has written four 
pamphlets and several articles on as- 
pects of neutralism and nonalignment. 


UNCLE AL GROWS 
DISENCHANTED 


Non-violence sometimes makes strange 
bedfellows. An article in the New York 
Post (August 12, 1966) revealed that in 
attempting to calm the turbulent racial 
waters of Brooklyn, Rabbi Samuel 
Schrage of the New York City Youth 
Board invited Albert Gallo to discourse 
on peace and brotherhood. Uncle Al, as 
he is known to idolatrous lesser hoods, 
is one of the leaders of the notorious 
Gallo gang, a contingent of Brooklyn 
racketeers whose annual take from ne- 
farious enterprises is only exceeded by 
the New York Police Department’s. 
Word was spread that Gallo, Brooklyn's 
answer to Danilo Dolci, would appear at 
Cooky’s Restaurant, East 16th Street and 
Avenue J. At the appointed time a num- 
ber of irate, bigoted youths were re- 
spectfully gathered. 

“What's wrong? asked Gallo. 

One youth, about 25, spoke up, ‘“ These 
niggers...” 

“Don't ever say ‘nigger’ in front of 
me!” Gallo retorted, and slapped him 
across the face. (Uncle Al has never 
been indicted for going limp.) 

Then, speaking as a resident of the 
neighbourhood, Gallo continued: ‘‘ Look 
fe]}ows, we know each other for a long 
time. I know most of you since you were 
kids. Take it from Uncle Al, it’s no good. 
Leave these people alone. They don’t do 
you no harm.” 

“You listen to this man,” he continued, 
indicating Schrage. “He’s the Jewish 
Father Flanagan. You get problems, go 
to him. He tells you something, you 
listen.” Exit Mohandas K. Galloji, Boy 
Quaker. 

When next encountered (Post, August 
19) we find Uncle Al somewhat disillu- 
sioned with radical pacifism. “I’m dis- 
gusted. You try to help people and look 
what happens.” And Brother Larry be- 


gins, “I’m so mad .. .,’’ breaking off 
the sentence. He, too, has found the 
peace movement a bit discouraging. It 
seems that Aaron Koota, the Brooklyn 
District Attorney, has just launched a 
grand jury investigation into the efforts 
of the Gallo boys in helping to calm 
last month’s racial uproar. 

Koota described the Gallos as “a noto- 
rious underworld family’ and said that 
it was a “ civic outrage ”’ that they should 
have been called upon to help city offi- 
cials control mob violence. He was par- 
ticularly concerned about the possible 
misuse of letters of introduction which 
Youth Board officials had given the 
Gallos when urging them to try to calm 
the Brooklyn youths. Presumably Koota’s 
getting into the act was prompted by the 
storm of public protest over laffaire 
Gallo. ‘ 
However, not all the reactions were 
negative. One gentleman wrote to the 
New York Times (August 26, 1966): “If 
the US government could use the help 
of Jean Lafitte at New Orleans in the 
war of 1812, and the help of the Mafia 
in capturing Sicily in the Second World 
War, then why shouldn’t New York City 
use the Gallo boys, or any other weapon 
available, in the war against racial ten- 
sions.” This letter was signed Michael 
Sober, which may well have been a put- 
on. 

A spokesman for the Gallos reported that 
they were “hurt” by the District Attor- 
ney’s unkind remarks, because they had 
been “acting in the interests of ‘law 
and order’ when they performed their 
good deeds.” On the other hand their 
ethical commitments do not extend to 
non-violent openness. According to the 
Post, “the Gallos ... have gone back 


into hiding.” 
ROBERT S. CALESE 
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America: 


ON THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Beyond the TV set, outdoors, 

the light is changing. The dark slowly becomes 
greyish, and the trees step forward black 

in the clear pale light 

of the new snow. Morning is here, 
everything snowed in, I go out 

to clear a path. 

On the radio I hear the USA 

has published a white book 

on the VIETNAM war 

accusing North Vietnam 

of aggression. On TV 

last night 

we saw a film strip taken with 

the Viet Cong; we could hear 

the muffled fluttering 

of helicopter propellors 

from the ground, from the side being 

shot. In another film 

a few weeks ago 

CBS interviewed American 

helicopter pilots. One of them 

described how glad he was 

when he finally got a shot at 

a‘ VC”: the rockets 

threw the VC about nine feet 

straight ahead. There’s no doubt 

we’ll have more snow today, 

my neighbour says, dressed in black 

on the way to work. He embalms 

and is night watchman 

at an insane aslyum. The place where I live — Lund 
and outskirts — is becoming a whiter 

and whiter book, the sun rises and lights 

the open pages, burning and cold. 

The dead are numbers, they lie down, whirl about 
like snowflakes, in the country wind. Up till now 
they figure 2 million have died in Vietnam. 
Here hardly anyone dies 

except for personal reasons. The Swedish 
economic system doesn’t kill 

many, at least 

not out here in the country. Here 

no one goes to war to protect 

his interests. We don’t 

get burned with napalm 

to advance a feudal idea of freedom. 

In the 14th and 15th century no napalm. 
Towards noon here the sun gets rather high. 
Soon it will be March 1965. 

Every day 

more and more dead in America’s repulsive war. 
There are snowflakes on the photograph 

of President Johnson 

taken during the last series of bombing raids 
on North Vietnam — he is climbing in 

or maybe out of a car — more 

and more flakes fall on the white pages. 
More dead, more self-righteous defences, 
until everything is snowed in again 

as the night 

finally changes its light outside the windows. 


GORAN SONNEVI 
Translated from the Swedish by Robert Bly 


AMERICAN DREAMS 


In dreams my life came towards me, 
My loves that were slender as gazelles. 
But America also dreams... 

Dream, you are flying over Russia, 
Dream, you are falling in Asia. 


As I look down the street 

On a typical sunny day in California 

It is my house that is burning 

And my dear ones that lie in the gutter 
As the American army enters. 


Every day I wake far away 
From my life, in a foreign country. 
These people are speaking a strange language. 
It is strange to me 
And strange, I think, even to themselves. 
Louis SIMPSON 


GIFTS TO 


the poets’ read-in campaign 


THE FUTURE 


The poems printed here first appeared 
in the American journal, The Nation; 
they're two of the many poems which 
have been read aloud before large audi- 
ences during a recent “ read-in” cam- 
paign in the States. The Nation called 
this campaign, “part of the continuing 
effort of the intellectual community to 
speak out on Vietnam.” 


The campaign was organised by a group 
of poets (Robert Bly, Galway Kinnell, 
David Ray) with the help of student 
and faculty activists. The first read-in 
was held at New York’s Town Hall; it 
was a success, and the events soon spread 
to the university campuses. Read-ins 
have taken place at, among other places, 
Portland State, Harvard, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Chicago, Reed, Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania. 


While local faculty members, prose 
writers and entertainers have also par- 
ticipated in these group readings, The 
Nation reported that, “to a great extent 
the heart of the read-in programme has 
been the poetry.” The participants have 
included some of the best known names 
in contemporary American poetry: Paul 
Blackburn, Robert Creeley, Alan Dugan, 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Edward Field, 
Anthony Hecht, X. S. Kennedy, Stanley 
Kunitz, Denise Levertov, John Logan, 
Walter Lowenfels, Robert Lowell, Adri- 
enne Rich, Muriel Rukeyser, Louis Simp- 
son, William Stafford, George Starbuck 
and James Wright. 


Not all the poems read have been on 
political subjects. Some poets chose not 
to read from their own work at all, but 
from Thucydides, Walt Whitman, Rim- 
baud, Hitler, Goebbels and the Japanese 
General Staff. A collection of the 
material used has recently been pub- 
lished in hardback form in the States. 


One sour note has been struck, however. 
In an article in the July issue of Libera. 
tion, John Gerassi attacked the read-in 
campaign: 
“Having sensed that most educated 
and intelligent Americans are uncom. 
fortable in America’s new role as 
world master, the intellectuals have 
made the Vietnam protest fashion- 
able . . . Nowadays, the intellectuals 
have found a new way to exploit the 
anti-war sentiment. It is called the 
read-in and it has become the in-thing. 
At these get-togethers of the elite, 
some _ intellectuals read anti-war 
material that they have specially pre. 
pared for the occasion. Others self- 
aggrandisingly read from their non- 
political works... 


“But what do these intellectuals ac- 
tually do about their great feeling of 
theoretical guilt? Do they sponsor 
committees to aid the victims of US 
bombing? Do they refuse to pay their 
taxes? Do they sign statements calling 
upon the youth they are trying to in- 
fluence with their moralising to re- 
fuse the ‘draft? Ah, no. That would be 
sedition - and sedition is against the 
law. In America, we play the game, 
no matter how revolting it is, by the 
rules... 


“ Americans believe in keeping their 
hands clean ... Most (American intel- 
lectuals) remained silent during the 
McCarthy era, and now that they are 
talking at last, that is all that most 
are doing - talking.” 


I think Gerassi’s use of the word “‘ moral- 
ising’”’ to describe “live poetry” be- 
trays a fundamental misunderstanding of 
what poetry is, and of the way in which 
it works upon people, whether listeners 
or readers; further, I’d like to take issue 
with him over his conception of the 
poet’s role in our contemporary political 
situation. 


He is exactly right in rejecting the ster- 
ility and, to put it bluntly, cowardice 
of much intellectual and academic debate 
in the States today, just as he is correct 
in criticising the timidity or downright 
silence of so many American liberals 
during the McCarthy era; and of course 


there are obvious dangers in protest be- 
coming fashionable, an “in-thing’’ pos- 
sessed of little real conviction (but then, 
it seems quite fashionable at the moment 
to point out that protest is becoming 
fashionable!). 


But Gerassi is here criticising specifi- 
cally the poets who’ve been participating 
in the read-in campaigns; and I doubt 
very much whether it is the poet’s 
primary job to sponsor committees, sign 
statements, or refuse to pay taxes. (I 
wonder, in fact, whether Gerassi has re- 
fused to pay taxes. If he has, fine; if 
he hasn’t, then on this particular sub- 
ie he should either put up or shut 
up. 

If it’s not primarily the poet’s job to 
busy himself in the orthodox round 
of social protest, then one is justified 
in asking just what is his role, his duty. 
Can the work of art align itself to the 
ideological world, can the ambition of 
the creative artist adjust itself to that 
of the conqueror? The answer is clearly 
no: the work of art nurtures its living 
unity, its harmony, in debate, in at- 
tempting to understand, and with love; 
ideology instals its deaf and dumb em- 
pire of slavery in blood and hatred, and 
with the other person’s tears. 


In fact, the artist doesn’t choose to fight 
against tyranny, against the cold ab- 
stractions of ideology; and it’s irrele- 
vant to talk about “engagement” and 
“committed literature.” Quite simply, 
true fidelity to ‘his chosen vocation does 
not permit the artist to remain silent 
in the face of terror; he is, by the very 
fact that he exists, a witness to freedom, 
the man who will proclaim through the 
communion of art that it is better to 
be wrong without murdering anyone and 
in allowing others to speak, than to be 
right in the silent duplicity of the 
charnel house. 


The question then arises, between the 
twin whirlpools of the ivory tower and 
the roll call of “the social church,” is 
there room for a creative attitude which 
will reconcile the demands of aesthetics 
with the duties of fraternity and human 
solidarity? The answer is yes, provided 
we are willing to endure the tension pro- 
jected by the man who imposes his social 
will as man upon himself as artist, and 
his aesthetic scruples as artist upon his 
will as man, 


And this means not attempting to con- 
tinually bludgeon the artist into signing 
statements and sponsoring committees, 
contrary to what Gerassi suggests. The 
most important obligation incumbent up- 
on a poet is to do ‘his job well: that 
is, write good poems. Camus once said, 
‘All authentic creation is a gift to the 
future”; and, in an interview with Jean 
Bloch-Michel, ‘he summed up the deli- 
cate position of the contemporary artist, 
faced with a seemingly insoluble choice 
between total commitment or total with- 
drawal, in words which constitute per- 
haps the best. reply to Gerassi’s critic- 
isms: 
“ That’s how it is with the artist of our 
age: he runs the risk, if he_ stays 
in his ivory tower, of cutting himself 
off from reality, or, if he gallops for- 
ever around the political arena, of 
drying up. The ticklish paths of true 
art lie somewhere between the two... 
It is a question of time, of energy, of 
freedom, and also of chance be? 
There ‘has never been a true work of 
art that has not in the end added 
to the personal freedom of everyone 
who has known and loved it.” 


It seems to me that we can’t begin to 
liberate the Vietnamese peasant from 
death, torture and servitude until each 
one of us has established within himself 
some measure of that ‘“ personal free- 
dom” of which Camus speaks. And this 
is where the relationship between art 
and non-violence is so relevant; more 
specifically, it’s the point at which poetry 
begins to play its part in the long strug- 
gle for peace. 


ROGER BARNARD 


VIETNAM 


Napalm and 


“The sergeant explained that some of 
the casualties happened when one of 
their own planes accidentally dropped 
napalm on their own positions. ‘I saw 
one GI - he was cooked. Done to a rare 
turn. He was screaming, twitching, moan- 
ing. When a man’s been hit by napalm 
you have to take a knife and scrape it 
off. You scrape meat.’ 
“But he did not blame the pilot for 
bombing close to the US _ positions. 
‘Charlie (the. Viet Cong) was right up 
close to us. That’s where the bombing 
should be. When you get a few people 
being wounded by your own bombs and 
artillery, you know you're in the right 
place.’ 
“|... The company commander was 
West Point trained and he described the 
battle with more emotion. ‘I’m very 
proud to be part of this battalion and 
familiar with these officers . . . The 
sergeant is a real soldier’s soldier... 
I felt so proud I felt like crying 50 
times yesterday ...I just can’t get over 
some of my people’. 
“There is very little hatred against the 
enemy. Over and over again one hears 
praise for ‘Charlie’s’ tremendous pluck 
for fighting back without the help of 
planes, artillery and medical care for the 
wounded. 
“ But I have heard American troops say 
harsh things about President Johnson. 
“We're right behind you,” he _ says. 
Yeah, he’s behind us all right... 
10,000 miles behind us,’ was one remark 
from a young marine.” 

SAIGON, September 7 


“Each citizen of voting age had been 
given an election card which he presen- 
ted at the polling station. After voting 
he gave the card to another official who 
stamped it, clipped off a corner-ear and 
handed the card back. Both the card and 
the corner-ear had been numbered. 

“Every citizen may now have to show 
his stamped card as proof that he obeyed 
the government by voting. Moreover, the 
police can see from the corner-ears ex- 
actly who went to the polls. Since the 


elections 


Communists and the militant Buddhists 
both called for a boycott of the polls, 
anyone who did not vote is suspected of 
anti-government sympathies. 

“The electoral officer at the Minh Phung 
primary school polling station in Cholon, 
said frankly: ‘We have the number on 
the card so that we can check who has 
done his duty to the country by voting. 
It is necessary to know who supports 
the government and who is Viet Cong. 
This proof will be necessary for anyone 
who wants to move from one district 
to another.’ 

“In South Vietnam one needs police 
permission not only to move from dis- 
trict to district, but also to get rations, 
business licences for any favour from the 
immense bureaucracy. Those who did not 
vote will find themselves in continual 


trouble.” 
SAIGON, September 11 


These quotations are taken from a series 
of articles by Richard West appearing 
in the Daily Mail with illustrations on 
the spot by Gerald Scarfe. 


Buddhist statement 


“The September 11 election in South 
Vietnam is staged by the militaristic 
regime in Saigon to deceive the world 
public,” says a statement put out by the 
Overseas Vietnamese Buddhist Associa- 
tion in Paris. The Buddhists, including 
Thich Nhat Hanh and Vo Van Ai, argue 
that the election is a fraud because the 
government restricts freedom of the 
press, has installed “ military men” to 
“control and rig” the election, and 
“has threatened to deny rice to those who 
refuse to vote.” They further call for 
a “national union” government of all 
non-communist religious and political 
elements in South Vietnam to organise 
genuinely free elections; for the Inter- 
national Control Commission set up un- 
der the Geneva Agreements to supervise 
these elections; for the representative 
government set up by these free elec- 
tions to engage in negotiations with all 
parties for an end to the “ fratricide 
war.” 


FOREIGN NEWS 


FRANCE 

M. Peyrefitte, Minister for Scientific Re- 
search, said in Tahiti that France is to 
test two new bombs containing thermo- 
nuclear material in its present South 
Pacific series. - The Sunday Times. 


President de Gaulle, on board a cruiser 
in the South Pacific, watched the explo- 
sion of a French nuclear device over the 
Mururoa atoll testing site on Sunday. 
The explosion, the fourth and most 
powerful in France’s present series of 
nuclear tests, took place in a device 
suspended below a balloon at a height 
of 1,600 feet. - The Guardian. 


BELGIUM 

The Belgian government has appointed 
its first ‘‘peace ambassador,” M., Louis 
Colot. His full title is “travelling am- 
bassador charged with the problems of 
peace, detente and disarmament,” and 
he will be assisted by a new department 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The 
Brussels paper Le Soir (July 14) com- 
pared M Colot’s appointment with that 
of Lord Chalfont, saying that his job 
would consist in particular of represent- 
ing Belgium in international disarma- 
ment discussion. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

A Cape Town law student, David de 
Keller, aged 26, who was sentenced in 
1964 to 10 years’ imprisonment for sabo- 
tage, left Johannesburg by air for Europe 
on September 9, saying he was being 
deported. Mr de Keller, who was released 
from prison after serving only 21 months 
of his sentence, will continue his law 
studies in Britain. - The Times. 


Three contenders for the premiership of 
South Africa have received death 
threats. Anonymous letters have been re- 
ceived by Mr John Vorster, Justice Min- 
ister, Mr Ben Schoeman, Transport 
Minister, and Mr Eben Donges, acting 
promlet and Finance Minister. . Daily 
ail. 


RHODESIA 

About 100 students at the University 
College of Rhodesia, most of them Afri- 
cans, boycotted lectures on Friday. The 
boycott was believed to be in protest 
against the deportation of a number of 
lecturers from the college by the Rhode- 
sian government last month. - The Times. 


HARD LABOUR 


Private First Class James Johnson has 
been found guilty of refusing an order 
to go to Vietnam, and a military court 
martial at Fort Dix, New Jersey, sen- 
tenced him to five years’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, dishonourable dis- 
charge and forfeiture of pay. Johnson, a 
Negro, is the second of three US seyvice- 
men to be tried after they refused to 
follow an officer’s instructions to board 
a plane for Vietnam. The first, Private 
Dennis Mora, was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment. 


When giving evidence, Johnson said he 
felt he would be a “criminal” if he 
fought in Vietnam. ‘“ Peasants are being 
gassed so that our country can have a 
stronghold in south-east Asia.” 


A group known as the Fort Head Three 
Defence Committee (5 Beekman St, 10th 
Floor, New York, NY 10038) is distribu- 
ting a leaflet on behalf of the men de- 
claring their right to test ‘the constitu- 
tionality of an undeclared war.” The 
army by court-martialling them has by- 
passed the civil courts where the men 
had hoped to prove that the war violates 
the US Constitution. They are still 
awaiting the hearing of an appeal in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals as to whether 
the army is lawfully entitled to send 
them to Vietnam. 
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AMERICA 
JOAN BAEZ 


CLAIMS 


WAR TAX REBATE 


Folksinger-pacifist Joan Baez has filed a 
claim with the US Internal Revenue 
Service for refund of the 60% of her 
1965 income tax which finances war and 
armaments. Last April she refused to 
pay the 60%, which was then confiscated 
from her bank without her consent. 
With others in a group known as Tax- 
payers Against War she argues (1) that 
the US participation in the Vietnam war 
is illegal under both national and inter- 
national law, and (2) that the First Con- 
stitutional Amendment prohibits Con- 
gress from requiring those who conscien- 
tiously object to war to finance it and 
thus participate in it. 

If the government does not grant a re- 
fund, the individuals in the group plan 
to sue for refund in the Federal Courts. 
The United States is taking steps to 
triple its present capability in both 
chemical defoliation and crop destruc- 
tion in ‘“‘enemy-dominated areas” of 
South Vietnam. Last week Hanoi radio 
charged that 20,000 persons were killed 
in the Mekong River Delta area of South 
Vietnam by American planes spreading 
poisonous sprays. 

Officials associated with the programme 
say that the defoliation chemicals are 
the kind of weed killer used in the 
United States to destroy unwanted 
growths on lawns and farms. They claim 
that the chemicals are not harmful to 
human life and do not foul the earth to 
prevent new growth. - New York Times. 


Senators are so reluctant to appear for 
the debate on the American Civi] Rights 
Bill that Senator Mansfield, majority 
leader, has threatened that he will send 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to arrest them and 
bring them from their offices. The Bill 
includes a ban on racial discrimination 
in renting and selling homes. - Daily 
Telegraph. 


The University of Pennsylvania has an- 
nounced that it will no longer undertgke 
classified or secret research for the 
government. Dr Gaylord Hanwell, the 
president of the university, announced 
that its policy now was that the results 
ofall research must be freely publish- 
able. 

A group of members of the academic 
staff have campaigned against the uni- 
versity’s involvement in chemical and 
biological warfare under contracts with 
the Department of Defence. Dr Hanwell 
said that the Institute of Co-operative 
Research, which co-ordinated Defence 
Department contracts, was to be abol- 
ished. - The Times. 


Stokely Carmichael, the 26-year-old lead- 
er of the Student Non-violent Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee, has been charged in 
court in Atlanta, Georgia, with inciting 
to riot in last Tuesday's outbreak of 
violence in a Negro slum quarter of the 
city. The charges were brought by the 
local authorities, who decided against 
accusing him of insurrection - a capital 
offence in Georgia - because of lack of 
sufficient evidence. - The Times. 


Alabama schools that have desegregated 
their faculties without a Federal court 
order have been warned by Governor 
George C. Wallace that they were violat- 
ing state law. He called on them last 
Friday to take immediate steps to re- 
assign all teachers to schools of their 
own race, and at the same time to trans- 
fer pupils who had been integrated un- 
der a quota of percentage formula. - 
New York Times. 


The American Nazi leader, George Lin- 
coln Rockwell, was arrested in Chicago 
last week while leading a group of whites 
on a march towards a Negro neighbour- 
hood. He was later released on bail of 
about £18. - The Times. 


POSTCARDS HOME 


Rod Prince writes: This picture is from a new film, “Postcards Home,” which 
has just been completed by David Naden Associates for Peace News. It was 
Se iiag Dai Vaughan; the editor was Jane Wood and the cameraman Norman 

oundell. 


The film lasts for ten minutes. It is made up of postcards of the First World 
War, and the messages they carried. The pictures are of the men, the trenches, 
scenes of war, scenes out of war, jokes and wartime propaganda. The messages 
are mostly personal; some mention the war in passing, some are directly about 
the war. They are spoken quietly but urgently; the mood of the film is sober but 
not solemn, and it avoids being strident or sentimental. 


I was startled at the quality of the images. When I first heard about this film last 


year, it seemed an impossible project, to make a 
but I underestimated Dai Vaughan and his friends. 


postcards; 


film out of fifty-year-old 
The film is 


tremendously vivid. After seeing it, I talked to David Naden and Norman 
Roundell, as well as to others who’d had something to do with the film, and 
it was unusually pleasing to meet people who were so delighted with the results 
of their work. They were particularly grateful that the firm which had processed 
the film produced, at the third attempt, the excellent print which they wanted. 


The search is now beginning for ways and means of getting the film shown, and 
we hope soon to be able to announce a distributor for the non-theatrical 16mm 
rights which I gather will fall to Peace News. Since “ Postcards Home” is not 
a propagandist “ message” film, but one which allows the viewer to develop his 
thoughts in his own way as the images and sounds present themselves to him, 
it is suitable for any audience. It was made, incidentally, with the co-operation 
of many Peace News readers who sent in postcards; and I don’t think they will 


be disappointed with the results. 
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One of the most extraordinary and long- 
fought battles for human rights ever 
undertaken merited another headline a 
few weeks ago, with the publication of 
an open letter to Lyndon Johnson, signed 
by Julian Huxley, Lord Chorley, and 
twelve Nobel Prize winners, urging an 
official enquiry into the dismissal of 
Dr Arthur Kraus from New York City 
College. 
What has for a third of a century been 
somewhat stoically termed “the case,” 
and now threatens to turn into the 
legend, of Dr Kraus, began in 1932 when 
this Polish emigré was appointed to a 
teaching post at City College, and there. 
upon openly expressed his opinion that 
the rise of Fascism was a threat to the 
whole world, and directly due to current 
policies of isolationism. 
In December 1932, to demonstrate his 
abhorrence of the “ beginnings of fascism 
in the universities of Poland,” he under- 
took an 8&day hunger strike, as a result 
of which 2,000 students held a march of 
protest in defiance of the New York 
ublic authorities. During this period of 
asting, Dr Kraus is known to have re- 
ceived two letters from his superiors, 
at least one of which (from Professor 


ROGER MOODY 


Thirty years battle 
for the mind 


Overstreet) expressed general approval 
of his action, but asked him to return 
to his teaching as soon as possible. The 
other letter, from Professor Robinson, 
has not been traced. 
Dr Kraus compiled with the request, 
but on his return was asked by both 
Proreszols to resign from the faculty. 
e refused to do so, and was permitted 
to continue teaching only after he had 
signed a letter agreeing to a physical 
examination. Dr Kraus believed that this 
was to determine his fitness for the re- 
sumption of his duties, and in signing the 
letter he unwittingly committed himself 
to examination by three named persons 
he had never heard of before. One of 
these, Dr Arthur Payne, a member of 
the Department of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology at City College, appointed by 
Robinson in 1929, was qualified neither 
as a medical nor a psychological practi- 
tioner. He was later condemned by the 
Psychologists’ League for practices 
which were ‘“ unethical and dishonest.” 


Assault 


Dr Kraus’ examination took the form 
of an assault. While the other doctors 


ANDREW TRASLER 


STATE OF EMERGENCY 
IN WEST GERMANY 


The long story of the West German 
Emergency Laws, begun six years ago, 
is slowly coming to its climax. The laws, 
which are intended to replace the re- 
maining Allied occupation rights re- 
lating to the declaration of a state of 
emergency, telephone tapping etc, have 
been debated and re-debated in the 
Bundestag and now Federal Interior 
Minister Paul Lticke hopes to have them 
approved by the end of this year. 
Under the laws, which, once approved, 
can be put into force by a vote of a 
committee of twelve members of the 
Bundestag, replacing parliament, every 
action would be covered by a complex 
of “ rubber paragraphs ” so that personal 
freedom would cease to exist. The Con- 
stitution would be replaced by an 
‘Emergency Constitution”; the right 
of freedom of movement, of ‘assembly 
and choice of work would be abolished. 
The right to strike would be replaced 
by a law requiring everyone to work 
where they were ordered; the freedom of 
the press would be replaced by “ self- 
censorship.” The State of Emergency 
would not have to be renewed by par- 
liament at any fixed period - indeed 
parliamentary government would have 
ceased to exist. The magazine Konkret 
declared: “ Under the Emergency Laws 
there are no rights - only obligations.” 
The nearest parallel in all-too-recent 
German history is Hitler’s infamous 
1933 Enabling Act which swept away 
the vestiges of the Weimar democracy. 
A new Hitler would not have to go to 
the bother of writing a law - it would 
already be on the statute book. 

Alarmed by this possibility, public 
opinion has been mobilised in Germany. 
650 Protestant pastors wrote an open 
letter to the members of the Bundestag, 
stating: 


“The Emergency Constitution, as 
kernel of the Emergency Legislation, 
contains such a wide limitation of the 
citizen’s basic rights that we earnestly 
fear the re-establishment of a dicta- 
torial system. We cannot accept the 
argument that a limitation of freedom 
necessary to defend that same free- 
om. 


Democracy is only to be defended by 
the unlimited application of the Basic 
Law of the Federal Republic .. . You 
must be aware that large sections of 
the public are extremely critical about 
this action of the federal govern- 
ment ... We must not gamble away 
German democracy a second time! 
We hold it to be a necessary duty of 
a Christian to warn you of these 
dangers.” 


Trade unions, alarmed by the threat to 
their rights, have followed the lead of 
the West German TUC in a 1962 resolu- 
tion condemning the legislation. If the 
SPD is won over to oppose the laws, 
they will not obtain the necessary two- 
thirds majority still needed for constitu- 
tional amendments. 


Interior Minister Litcke is himself wor- 
ried by this prospect. He revealed in an 
interview with the mass circulation daily 
Bild Zeitung that officials of his ministry 
have already prepared a set of secret 
laws in case parliament failed to pass 
the Emergency Statutes. These “ Drawer. 
Laws,” so called because they will be 
kept locked away in office-drawers until 
they are needed, would require the ap- 
proval of the three Western military 
commanders - little more than a formal- 
ity nowadays - and once in force, they 
would have the same effect as the Emer- 
gency Laws proper. 


The professor of political science at the 
Hanover Technical High School (col- 
lege) Dr Thomas von der Vring, has 
obtained an opinion from Professor 
Klein, an expert in constitutional law 
at the University of Minster, and ac- 
cused the minister of ‘“ preparing to be- 
tray the Constitution” - punishable by 
between six months’ and five years’ im- 
prisonment. The minister’s public 
threats to deprive parliament and people 
of their rights have given the professor 
the opportunity to have the whole ques- 
tion thrashed out before the Federal 
Constitutional Court. 


Meanwhile democracy is still threatened; 
Konkret writes: 


“No-one can protest or strike, once 
the economy has been geared to arms 
production and the population turned 
into a giant army. Total mobilisation 
could rush a threatened state into a 
pre-emptive strike or an uncontrolled 
man as Chancellor (one can easily 
imagine a man with an irritable poli- 
tical temperament) could be tempted 
to strike out.” 


In Britain one need not stand idly by, 
for the British government, as one of 
the occupying powers, can still techni- 
cally veto the whole Emergency Legis- 
lation by refusing to hand over its 
remaining occupation rights referred to 
above. Professor Klein says that the 
“Drawer Laws” would be unconstitu- 
tional, even if they had three-power 
approval. The British parliament there- 
fore has the power to prevent a renewal 
of dictatorship in Germany, and MPs 
should be made aware of the position 
now - before it is too late. 


sat and watched, Payne struck him five 
times over the heart with a clenched 
fist, and addressed to him quasi-psychia- 
tric questions, like “ Are you a prophet?” 
Immediately after the grilling, Kraus 
sent telegrams of complaint to his 
superiors and others in the city, but 
got no replies. In January 1933, he was 
abruptly dismissed from his post, with- 
out reason, payment of the salary owed 
to him for a previous term, or the chance 
of a hearing. Later, Mark Eisner, chair- 
man of the Board of Higher Education 
in New York, stated in a press interview, 
that Dr Kraus had been dismissed after 
“an examination by psychiatrists.” : 

The avalanche of protests created by this 
decision induced the Board to appoint 
an investigating committee, which never 
formally met, and never granted Dr 
Kraus a hearing. Following this, Dr 
William Browning, Professor Emeritus 
of neuropsychiatry at Long Island, and a 
number of other authorities examined 
Dr Kraus and concluded that he bore 
“not the slightest trace of emotional in- 
stability.” In 1934, Kraus opened a suit 
for breach of contract against the Board 
of Higher Education and the City Col- 
lege. The defendants alleged that Kraus 
was emotionally, mentally, physically and 
temperamentally weak, offering no proof 
of the allegations. Three years after the 
suit was opened, it was dismissed - on 
the grounds that a blanket by-law of the 
City College permitted them to dismiss 
whomsoever they wished, without stating 
their reasons. 

The stigma of mental illness was now 
firmly attached, through innuendo and 
direct accusation, to Dr Kraus, and this, 
combined with the intransigence of the 
Board of Higher Education, caused him 
to be refused posts in every university 
to which he applied. 

Between 1933 and the outbreak of the 
Second World War, hundreds of well- 
known people and thousands of others 
added their voice to Kraus’ appeal for an 
official inquiry into his dismissal. At 
last, six years after the incident, a com- 
mittee of five members chaired by the 
Chairman of the Special Committee of 
the Board of Higher Education, was set 
up. The outcome was a report which 
suggested that Dr Kraus had really been 
guilty of “neglect of duty,” and in an 
attempt to suppress the impressions fos- 
tered by the interview of 1933, stated 
that Dr Kraus had never given prior 
notice of his fast, and had not been 
examined by psychiatrists at the “ phy- 
sical examination.” Both statements were 
falsehoods: two psychiatrists were pres- 
ent with Payne and signed his report. 

In April 1940 Kraus presented himself 
once more at City College and asked 
for a post. One professor told him he 
could not be accepted because of “ bud- 
geting difficulties,’ the Faculty Dean 
said there were no such difficulties, and 
referred him to another professor who 
said he could not be considered because 
“two of my department think you are 
a social misfit.” At length, Kraus applied 
to the succeeding Chairman of the Phil- 
osophy Department, and was promised 
a post in a “special field.” It was not for 
another seven years, after continual pres- 
sure, that this man formally rejected 
his application. 


Imputations 


Until 1949, Kraus supported himself 
through voluntary contributions from 
those he had attracted to his cause, and 
by working as a semi-skilled labourer 
with Fords of Detroit, and as an Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica salesman. Then, six- 
teen years after his dismissal, an inde- 
pendent fact-finding committee was 
created, headed by the Chairman of 
Life magazine, and including John Amen 
(Chief of Interrogation at Nuremberg), 
Professor Wellman Warner (a New York 
sociologist), Professor Walter McKenna 
(of the School of Law in New York), 
Clarence Hall (managing editor of the 
Christian Herald), and Dr Herbert 
Schneider (Professor of Philosophy at 
Columbia University). 

The committee was later joined by Pro- 
fessor John Dewey. It found unanimously 
that Dr Kraus had been wrongfully dis- 
missed after false imputations of mental 
imbalance, that succeeding manoeuvres 


by the New York Board of Higher Edu. 
cation were “patent subterfuges” cal- 
culated to “relieve themselves of the 
responsibility for unjustified accusa- 
tions,” and demanded that “even at this 
late date appropriate steps be taken by 
the Board and City College to reinstate 
Dr Kraus and atone for the irreparable 
injury done to him.” 

The Board duly met to consider the 
“report of the so-called fact-finding com- 
mittee” as they termed it, and unani- 
mously decided not to reopen the case. 
The fact-finding committee’s report was 
only published after another mysterious 
incident, this time seemingly managed 
by Clarence Hall, the man who had 
originated the inquiry. Not only did 
Hall, apparently at the last moment, 
make sure that the press was not present 
at the hearings; he also took charge of 
parts of the report, left them in his office, 
and then announced to Dr Kraus that 
they had been “stolen” by persons un- 
known. 


Determination 


In 33 years, during which Dr Kraus has 
fasted for two periods of 33 and 22 days 
respectively, travelled throughout the 
world, had his passport confiscated, pub- 
lished numerous books and pamphlets, 
assisted in the foundation of a number 
of committees for his support, and been 
the subject of a report to the UN Com- 
mission on Human Rights, he still awaits 
an unbiased official inquiry into his dis- 
missal. He is now nearly 70 years old; 
thus almost half his life has been spent 
in the defence of a single opinion, and 
an historical action that lasted eight 
days. As John Amen and John Cham- 
berlain have put it, his “case” has all 
the ‘“‘ horrors of a refined mystery,” com- 
bined with “a persistence and determin- 
ation equalled by none that we have 
ever encountered ” (The Observer, Hart. 
land, N.B.) For Dr Kraus to die without 
complete vindication would, in a demo- 
cracy, be unthinkable. But in America 
at the present time it is not only poss- 
pe 4 it looks increasingly like becoming 
a fact. 


Books received 


Recent History Atlas, by Martin Gilbert, 
cartography by John Flower (Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson, 27s 6d) 

The British Communist Party, by L. J. 
Macfarlane (MacGibbon & Kee, 63s) 
Tokyo, by James Kirkup (Phoenix, 30s) 
Background to Eastern Europe, by F. B. 

Singleton (Pergamon, 17s 6d) 

The Unification of the World, by Paul 
de Hevesy (Pergamon, 70s) 

Decision-making for Defence, by Charles 
J. Hitch (Cambridge, 24s) 

The Invasion of Europe, by Alan A. 
Michie (Allen & Unwin, 24s) 

Insight Into Government, by Lord Craig- 
ton (Pitman, 21s) 

The Challenge of Co-existence (Amper- 
sand, 6s) 

Democratic Socialism, by Giles Radice 
(Longmans, 15s) 

Without Frontiers, by Helene Jeanty 
Raven (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s) 

The Invisibles, by Francis Huxley (Hart- 
Davis, 42s) 

What I Believe (Allen & Unwin, 25s) 

Mission to France, by Angelo Giuseppe 
Roncalli (Chapman, 35s) 

Life on a Small Planet, by Howard 
Richards (Philosophical Library, New 
York, $4.50) 

Ju-Ju In My Life, by James H. Neal 
(Harrap, 21s) 

Industrialisation and Race Relations, ed 
Guy Hunter (Oxford, 42s) 

Trouble in Guyana, by Peter Simms 
(Allen & Unwin, 30s) 

The Anzus Treaty Alliance, by J. G. 
Starke (Melbourne, 85s) 

The World as Sacrament, by Alexander 
Schmemann (Darton, Longman 
Todd, 11s 6d) 

USSR, by Peter Latham (Blackie, 35s 
hardback, 17s 6d paperback) 

The Modern History of Ceylon, by E. F. 
C. Ludowyk (Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 


Kirkup 
Tokyo, 


0s) 

Japan Industrial, by James 
(Perfect English Publicity, 
2 vols, 42s and 37s 6d) 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Some commentators seem to have caught 
a fit of the jim-jams on hearing the news 
of the murder of Dr Verwoerd, and to 
have started prophesying dire combus- 
tions and all kinds of terrible conse- 
quences. Why they should think so, even 
though the murder would appear to have 
been politically inspired, is not clear. 
My own view is that there will be little 
immediate change in South Africa ex- 
cept that if there is room for it, the 
apartheid policy will be applied even 
more rigidly. Continued tyranny in South 
Africa is part of the price of senseless 
US involvement in Vietnam. What seems 
to have escaped notice is the extent 
to which Verwoerd stood out head and 
shoulders above his colleagues. It is true 
of course that in the country of the 
blind, the one-eyed man is king; but 
Verwoerd had the wit to see, alone 
among his colleagues, the fact that 
apartheid would soon destroy white 
power if the black people were not 
given their own avenue of development. 
Hence his contentious policy of indepen- 
dent Bantustan states. These areas are 
miserably poor, both in soil fertility and 
mineral resources, but Verwoerd was in 
sober earnest about their development 
and subsequent independence. He was, 
I think, alone in seeing he had to be. 
* * e 


On the only occasion I visited Capetown 
(I hitch-hiked the 1,000 miles from 
Johannesburg with surprising speed and 
found the return journey no less easy 
apart from a disquieting fivehour wait 
at a crossroads with nothing in sight but 
bare, empty veldt, and the sky, as far 
as the eye could reach) I walked to the 
Parliament House to have a look round. 
Some ceremonial occasion was under way 
and after saying ‘“‘ What terrible weath- 
er” to one door keeper, I walked past 
another with my eyes on my notebook 
and muttering “rhubarb, rhubarb” to 
find myself at an official reception. I 
then started up conversation with a num- 
ber of different people, all of whom in 
turn began to eye me with increasing 
frigidity and suspicion. But by the time 
they were on the ball, the proceedings 
(I think they had been giving a medal 
to the chap who had been the chief 
mace-bearer for the last ninety-eight 
years) were breaking up. 


I left the place marvelling at the lack 
of ‘security ” that could exist in a coun- 
try where every second white man seems 
to be a soldier with a gun. Outside in 
the street the crowds had gathered for 
a procession and the armed police were 
escorting two Africans and a young white 
girl from the Liberal Party headquarters, 
from the windows of which the irate 
police had torn down an anti-apartheid 
banner. The Africans were smiling 
serenely, and the white girl looked deter- 
mined not to show how distressed she 
was. She had cause. The crowd, mainly 
burgher family groups up from the 
country for the day, booed and jeered, 
adding repeated shouts of “ Flog them! 
Hang them!” 


* * 2 


On the opening day of Gustav Metzger's 
Destruction in Art Symposium, he sud- 
denly received indications of support 
from a quite unexpected quarter, and on 
a scale so vast it must have left him 
regarding his own efforts somewhat wist. 
fully. The government, with excellent 
timing, announced it was building an 
aeroplane costing five hundred million 
pounds. If you demur at my conclusion 
at least you will surely agree this expen- 
diture comes well within the provisions 
of a bill the government was also at the 
same timt busy enacting. It was a bill 
to place a tax on gambling. 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


HOUSMANS WILL SHORTLY 
BE ENGAGING A NEW 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Whilst a knowledge of movement litera- 
ture is important we especially need 
someone with practical experience of the 
book and stationery trade, and sales 
ability. Shop hours 9.30 to 6 (most Sats 
off). 4 weeks holiday after two years. 


Please write with details to 


General Manager, Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, London NI. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application. 


Coming events 

ANY QUESTIONS? Speakers from SPGB. Labour 
and Liberal Parties will reply. 52 Clapham 
High Street, SW4. 8 pm Monday 19 September. 
All welcome. Socialist Party of GB promotion. 


Personal 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resisters' 
International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


FREE TEA AND BISCUITS for Wednesday even- 
ing voluntary helpers at Peace News (6 - 9 pm) 
and Thursday (day). 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London Nl. TER 4473. 


LANCASTER AND MORECAMBE CND group has 
re-formed. Those interested please contact 
Trevor Tattersall, 32 Bure Avenue, Morecambe, 
or Gordon Horbling, 8 Thirlmere Road, Lancas- 
ter. 
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MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc, 15s per 3-hour session. 
Centrally situated, seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method, Return post 
service. Send small urine sample. Fee 2 gns. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London NW6. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote 1.336943 and 
your purchase will pay a dividend to the 
Peace News Fund. Put this number in your 
iary. 


Publications 


PEACE PACKETS, exciting parcels of literature 
for peace campaigners, including the latest 
publications of many organisations. 20s a 
year, Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London 
Nl. 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply to 
the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham Street, 
London SW18. 


Accommodation vacant 
SMALL CHARITY in North London, with social 
purpose, has vacancies for adult residents, 
who could be students or working men, Full 
board is optional. Write to M. Turner, 24 
Harberton Road, London N19. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


i] 


. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
Nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classifled or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


16 September, Friday 
LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


17 September, Saturday 
BROMLEY, Kent. 9.30 am to 5 pm. Bromley 
Library, High Street. All day silent vigil of 
Christians, for peace in Vietnam. Details: Viv 
Broughton, CHA 9361 (day). Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


LONDON SE9. 39 Montbelle Road. Garden party, 
phone ELT 7279. CND. 


PRESTON. 2.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
St Georges Road. North West Regional CND 
Council Meeting. All supporters welcome. 


ST ANDREWS. 8.30 pm. University Hall. 
‘“* World Peace,"’ Ritchie Calder, Prof. Potter 
and others. 


18 September, Sunday 
EPSOM. 3 pm. 8a Links Road. Peter Moule: 
‘Danilo Dolci and his work.’’ PPU. 


LONDON WC1. 11 am to 4.30 pm. New Ambassa- 
dors Hotel, Upper Woburn Place. Day confer- 
ence: ‘‘ Economic Development and Political 
Stability in the Third World. Session I (Africa): 
chairman Prof. H. D. Dickinson, speaker Dr 
Thomas Bacskai. Session II (S E Asia): chair- 
man David Burke, speaker Dr Malcolm Cald- 
well. J. D. Bernal Peace Library. 


19 September, Monday 
LEEDS 2. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House 
(behind the BBC), Carlton Hill, Woodhouse 
Lane. Myrtle Solomon: ‘' The case for paci- 
fism.’’ PPU. 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 8 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


20 September, Tuesday 
HARROGATE. 7.30 pm. 2 St Mary’s Avenue. 


pote Solomon: ‘The Case for Pacifism.’' 


21 September, Wed. 


BRADFORD. 7.30 pm. Mechanics Institute 
(Council Chamber) Town Hall Square. Myrtle 
Solomon: ‘‘ The Case for Pacifism."’ PPU. 


LIVERPOOL. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Hunter Street. Merseyside CND supporters 
meeting. Policy discussion to be opened by 
Dick Nettleton. 


LONDON WC2. 1 pm. Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane. Lunch 
meeting, speaker: Dr Sture Linner, Director 
of the UN Information Service in London. Tea 
and coffee available at 12.30 pm. WILPF. 


22 September, Thursday 


HULL, 7.30 pm. 66 Wright Street. Myrtle Solo- 
mon: ‘‘ The Case for Pacifism.’ PPU. 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
reed pale Kay Wheeler on ‘‘ Remedial teach- 


23 September, Friday 


AMERSHAM. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Whielden Street (next to General Hospital). 
“China and the Chinese people today,’’ Mrs 
pias Hung-ying. Exhibition in entrance hall. 


SHEFFIELD 1. 7 pm. Victoria Hall, Norfolk 
Street. Myrtle Solomon: ‘‘The Case for Paci- 
fism."’ PPU. 


24 September, Saturday 
CARK-IN-FURNESS, Lancs. 2.30 pm. Friends 
Meeting House. North Lancs and ke District 
CND supporters meeting. Policy discussion to 
be opened by Dick Nettleton. 


LONDON N7. 3 pm. Co-op Hall, Seven Sisters 
Road. London YCND Chumble Sale. Chumble 
and helpers wanted from 11 am. Ring Dick 
White, CAN 4940. 


LONDON WI. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney St (opp. Selfridges). Arthur 
Foote: ‘‘ Consciousness Expanding Drug." Or- 
der of the Great Companions. 


29 September, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting Ho 
Bush Road. Graham Bartram: x ecek sah 
Borstal."" PPU. 
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AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


step out with 


TEAM 


a new Commonwealth monthly magazine 
of lively articles and bright short stories 
set in Britain and other Commonwealth 
lands. SEND 2s 6d FOR TEAM’S INTRO- 
DUCTION AND FORERUNNER. 


Annual subscription 30s post free, or Join the 
Commonwealth Pen Friends Association, whose 
members receive a complimentary copy of 
TEAM post free monthly. 

Write: TEAM, 23 Aldgate, London EC3, 
AVEnue 5773. 


r4 Il renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Back to the 


grindstone 


All students’ supplies and 
textbooks from 


HOUSMANS 


5 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, 
London N.1. Telephone : TER 4473 


Send your lists now 
All profits to work for peace 


“ Extremely stimulating and imaginative . . .” 
- Lord Chalfont, Minister of Disarmament 


“Your illustrative material is brilliant, and sometimes witty, 
often devastatingly convincing - a reader in Los Angeles 


“What a relief it is to find someone else expressing one’s own 
thoughts so clearly ...” - a reader in London 


“ Everything from sex to government.” - Anglia Television 


DE-CANTING BRITAIN 


by George Delf 


A pungent, witty assault on Britain’s tottering institutions 
and prejudices, AND an imaginative projection of personal 
political goals worth aiming at. 


120 large-size pages. Many photos, cartoons and quotes. 
From Housmans Bookshop and leading booksellers, price 10s. 
OR direct from Interpress, 8 Castle Street, Framlingham, Suffolk, 


price 10s (post included). 
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HIROSHIMA SURVIVOR 


FLIES IN 


When Busuke Simoe, a 62-year-old sur- 
vivor of the Hiroshima A-bomb, arrived 
at London airport on September 13, he 
was greeted by television cameras, photo. 
graphers and a largely sympathetic press. 
At the initiative of Mrs Anne Kerr, the 
Labour MP for Rochester and Chatham, 
Mr Simoe has been invited to attend 
the CND vigil at the launch in Barrow 
on September 15 of the first British 
Polaris. 
At his press conference at London air- 
port, which was attended by Albert 
ooth, the Labour MP for Barrow, Mr 
Simoe described how he was riding a 
bicycle at the time of the A-bomb explo. 
sion in 1945 and threw himself into a 
ditch in an attempt to escape injury. He 
was burned, however, and peppered with 
stones; he is burnt still on one side of 
his face and has a badly twisted hand. 
Mr Simoe rushed to his home, as he 
says “to lift up the house,” for under- 
neath were his wife and baby daughter. 
Both died, his wife a week after the 
explosion. Of his five other children, 
four had been evacuated but the fifth 


suffers from liver trouble as a result 
of the bomb. 

Mr Simoe is a farmer. He has reached 
Britain as a result of a joint effort be 
tween a Japanese peace group, the Soviet 
Peace Committee and Anne Keer her- 
self: he came from Japan via Moscow. 
He is not a member of any political 
party and stresses that he is here simply 
to do what he can to prevent atomic 
weapons being used again and to warn 
about the dangers of the Vietnam war. 
When he attends the vigil in Barrow 
on Thursday he will be wearing the 
same jacket he was wearing when struck 
down by the atomic explosion. 

It is hoped that Mr Simoe will stay in 
this country at least until the Labour 
Party conference and will then return 
to Japan via the United States. A meet- 
ing has been arranged for him this Fri- 
day in Manchester (contact Dick Nettle. 
ton BLAckfriars 7511) and further meet- 
ings will be organised by CND. Interpre- 
ters, i.e. more or less fluent speakers of 
Japanese, are urgently required (contact 
CND, CHA 3872). 


New shape for ‘100’ 


Peter Cadogan writes: The Committee of 
100, meeting in Birmingham last week- 
end, decided to redefine its shape and 
function. The days of the thirteen region- 
al Committees of 100 are more or less 
over; we have been working in a new 
way for some time. 

“Non-alignment means independence of 
party politics and power-politics,” says 
the Committee, which now defines itself 
as “a working association of local Com- 
mittees, individuals and groups of the 
non-aligned peace and freedom move- 
ment.” It was agreed to “invite indi- 
viduals and groups, regardless of pres- 
ent affiliations, to become associated with 
the Committee,” and to help create a 
system of communications “ without cen- 
tralised direction” to promote “new 
levels of thinking and action.” 


Social 
casualties '66 


Encouraged by the governmental recep- 
tion of their report Non-Citizen 1964 (see 
Peace News, May 14, 1965), the Simon 
Community has made further recommen- 
dations to Douglas Houghton, the minis- 
ter responsible for co-ordinating the 
social welfare structure, concerning 
homeless, socially inadequate men and 
women in Britain. 

“ Social inadequacy is the sickness of the 
sixties,” says the new report, published 
under the title Social Casualties °66; “it 
is common to developed and affluent 
societies throughout the world.” The 
Simon Community is concerned with the 
rough sleepers, the crude spirit drinkers, 
the wayfarers, and the hostel and com- 
mon lodging house dwellers. It is gener- 
ally recognised, says the report, that 
existing statutory facilities are incapable 
of reaching some members of this sub- 
world, and that they in turn find difficul- 
ty in accepting such help. 

Referring to a National Assistance Board 
survey of rough sleepers which is to be 
published shortly, the report points out 
that it will have to be constantly revised 
by smaller surveys to take account of 
the rapidly changing pattern of need. 
The Simon Community’s own surveys 
indicate movements not reflected in the 
NAB's provisional figures. 

They particularly recommend that steps 
be taken to “assist rather than frus- 
trate” voluntary and statutory efforts 
to implement the opening of hostels and 
homes; that the laws relating to vagrancy 
should be reformed; and that the Minis- 
try of Works “consider releasing to 
the Simon Community a disused airfield 
for the purpose of creating a village pro- 
ject for socially inadequate men, women 
and families.” 

In a postscript the report describes some 
of its own “ routine checks” made since 
the NAB survey in December 1965. Ex. 
amples in Cambridge, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham and Bristol are particularly 
appalling. Social Casualties '66 is pub- 
lished by the Simon Community at 129 
Malden Road, London NW5, and is ob- 
tainable from Housmans, price 1s. 


“The Committee of 100 stands for non- 
violent direct action. Non-violence means 
the rejection of violence or the threat of 
violence in political and social relations. 
Direct action means the acceptance of 
direct personal and small group respon- 
sibility for making decisions and carry- 
ing them out. This will on occasions 
mean civil disobedience.’ There was 
general assent for the proposition that 
the Committee of 100 should not be 
seen to contain people who have no 
position on violence and non-violence. 
A new address list is to be drawn up 
on this basis, crossing all the usual or- 
ganisational boundaries, which will be 
available to those who want it. 

It was agreed that from the outset next 
Easter’s demonstration should be the re- 
sponsibility of a group of organisations 
and not the job of one organisation 
(CND) in liaison with others; and that 
the group should come together around 
what is agreed to be the basis of the 
demonstration. The basis suggested is as 
follows: support should be non-aligned 
(ie. against all bombs and all military 
alliances); for unilateral initiatives for 
peace by every country; for action for 
freedom, against tyranny, for racial 
equality and against poverty - all these 
to be worked out in more detail in the 
light of the world situation nearer the 
date of next Easter. A list of organ- 
isations to be approached was drawn up 
and a meeting will be called in order 
to take matters a stage further. No very 
new idea was produced on possible forms 
for the demonstration_except the general 
proposition that it should be a three- or 
four-day peace festival, that may or may 
not feature a march. 

The next quarterly meeting will be on 
December 3 and 4 in the north-west; the 
current co-chairmen are Brenda Mercer 
cae and Dave Massey (Birming- 
am). 


Rhodesian plan 


Meeting in London last Monday as Mr 
Wilson made his unreported speech to 
the Commonwealth heads of state, a 
small group from the British peace 
movement deplored “the total inade- 
quacy of the British policy in relation 
to the Rhodesia crisis.” 


Under the benevolent chairmanship of 
Ralph Bell himself, Philip Eastman, 
Peter Jenkins, Myrtle Solomon, Peter 
Cadogan, Pat Arrowsmith, Tony Smythe 
and Bob Overy endorsed the proposal 
in the Rev Bell’s pamphlet, ‘‘ Outline of 
Non-violent Strategy to Resolve the 
Rhodesian Crisis,” an earlier version of 
which was published in Peace News, 
August 19. The proposal is to send a 
non-violent expeditionary force under 
government auspices to Rhodesia. 


Copies of the pamphlet are now available 
from Housmans at ls 6d. The Institute 
for Training in Non-Violence (3 Hendon 
Avenue, London N3, FIN 6661) has re- 
ceived already scores of enquiries about 
Ralph Bell’s plan; a series of lectures 
on non-violent training is being planned 
to start on October 1. 


“Supposing . 


Wf 


. . Justice Shallow had felt certain that it was either William or 


Richard, but had not been able to settle which .. . can it be doubted that, rather 
than die, he would have gasped out ‘ Richliam ’.” 


Two arrests at 


Bill Hetherington writes: A small group 
of West Midlands Committee of 100 sup- 
porters visited an Army Week display 
at St George’s Barracks, Sutton Coldfield, 
Warwickshire, on Friday, September 9. 
Copies of the ‘“ Aylesmore ” anti-recruit- 
ment leaflets, mentioned in last week’s 
Peace News, were distributed at the en- 
trance. The military authorities called 
in the civilian police who, after assur- 
ing themselves that it was a peaceful 
demonstration, took no further action. 
The group, together with others recruited 
from the Birmingham meeting of the 
National Committee of 100, returned on 
Sunday evening and entered the display 
to distribute both the “‘ Aylesmore ” and 
the Hampstead Committee of 100 leaf- 
lets and to attempt discussion with the 


S Wales factory 
for peace 


Philip Seed writes: The Factory for 
Peace (South Wales) now has four em- 
ployees: two of these are disabled 
miners. The others are manager (Frank 
Gregory), and foreman (Norman Burns). 
It is planned to employ four more dis- 
abled miners in the near future. 


The main product of the factory during 
the next year will be electric night- 
storage heaters. Orders received include 
100 fan-heaters (the first part of an 
order which will eventually total 500) 
from an organisation in Bournemouth. As 
a second product, the factory is now pro- 
ducing chairs, the retail price of which 
is £3 15s plus 10s extra for cushion. 
These are already selling well locally, 
and friends of the venture can help 
immediately by ordering the chairs for 
home, school, club or meeting house. 
The appeal fund to launch the factory 
raised over £5,600 plus other money 
promised, including a grant of £2,000 
when the venture is recognised as a 
Charity. The articles are now in the 
hands of the Charity Commissioners. It 
will be appreciated that this is very 
little capital on which to have achieved 
so much, especially at a time when in- 
dustry is faced with many difficulties. 
Further donations or loans are urgently 
needed during the next few months to 
enable the factory to achieve a produc- 
tion target of 900 heaters during the 
next twelve months. 

The Onwllyn factory is operating in close 
collaboration with the Rowen factory in 
Glasgow. For example, a lorry will 
periodically transport fire bricks from 
Scotland for the Welsh factory, and on 
the return trip carry steel from South 
Wales, thus achieving a substantial sav- 
ing to the benefit of both factories. 

At a meeting of the advisory committee 
held on Friday, September 2, the present 
position and future policy were dis- 
cussed. The advisory committee of the 
Onwllyn factory consists of representa- 
tives from miners’ welfare organisations 
and the South Wales Monthly Meeting 
of the Society of Friends. Control of the 
factory, under the new constitution, rests 
entirely with those employed on a demo- 
cratic basis. Profits are pledged to 
charitable purposes, especially local com- 
munity development. The aims of the 
Onwllyn factory must be understood in 
the light of the local community needs; 
its prime purpose is seen as that of 
employing as many disabled miners as 
possible. 


- Lewis Carrol, Preface to The Snark 


Army show 


soldiers. The attitude of the military was 
mixed, some soldiers accepting leaflets 
and being willing to talk, whilst others 
were abusive; but an officer refused per- 
mission to a sergeant-major who wanted 
to “escort” us to the gate. Soon after- 
wards two men in plain clothes requested 
us to leave and, only on being chal- 
lenged, disclosed the fact that they were 
police officers, acting at the request of 
the army. We thereupon made our way 
out, continuing to distribute leaflets as 
we went. At the gate one of the police 
officers then made it clear that we were 
free to distribute leaflets outside. 


Almost at once a uniformed constable 
appeared and demanded names and ad- 
dressed, allegedly for a report to the 
Chief Constable. When these were re- 
fused his sergeant used the excuse of 
a leaflet accidently dropped while being 
handed out to demand the name and 
address of Martin Bragg, with a view 
to proceedings for depositing litter. On 
Marine refusal he was immediately ar- 
rested. 


The sergeant then ordered everyone else 
to disperse from the grass verge. I re- 
fused to move on the grounds that no 
obstruction was being caused ‘and it was 
desirable to wait until Martin’s fate was 
known. I was immediately arrested and 
later Martin and I were formerly charged 
with obstruction of the highway, the 
litter charge against Martin being 
dropped. We were bailed to appear on 
Thursday, September 15; we propose to 
plead not guilty to this patently trumped- 
up charge. 


USAF raid 


Ken Smith writes: The USAF base at 
High Wycombe was raided on the night 
of September 6 as a demonstration 
against the war in Vietnam. 


Three of a group of five people placed 
relevant posters outside the camp while 
the other four scaled the fence and 
decorated the camp with “Johnson” 
stickers in such places as personnel flats 
and camp notice boards. We withdrew 
leaving the camp well-decorated and un- 
aware of what had happened, despite a 
well-armed security police who were 
patrolling. The only casualties were from 
scratches from the barbed wire fence. 
A letter has been sent to the command- 
ing officer informing him that this was a 
form of protest against the Vietnam 
war. : 


Radical Alliance 


A conference of the Radical Alliance {is 
to be held at ACTT, 2 Soho Square, Lon- 
don Wi, on Sunday October 2. The main 
purpose is to discuss recommendations 
by the Alliance’s development committee 
which has prepared a draft constitution 
and a statement of economic policy. The 
latter is an attempt at more detailed 
presentation of the statement in the 
Alliance’s Charter: ‘“ As a step towards 
a more just and equitable society we 
believe that there should be an exten- 
sion of public ownership (local or na- 
tional) of industry and essential services, 
and that there be as much workers’ con- 
trol in industry as possible commensu- 
rate with the interests of the general 
community.” 
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